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THE FIRST: CHURCH AND THE CONVER- 
SION OF PAUL. 


BEFORE I enter upon the subject of these Lectures, 
allow me to present to the Trustees of this Founda- 
tion my sincere and hearty thanks for the gratification 
which their invitation to undertake the delivery of the 
Hibbert Lectures for this year gave me. It was with 
mixed feelings, it is true, that I accepted the invitation. 
For much as I felt the honour and dignity put upon 
me by the request to continue the series of Lectures 
which have been delivered by such distinguished and 
famous men as the previous Hibbert Lecturers, the 
doubt weighed very heavily upon my mind whether I 
should be able to justify your confidence and to per- 
form satisfactorily the task proposed to me. If it is no 
easy thing to deal adequately in a few hours with such 
a comprehensive and difficult subject as the signifi- 
cance of Paulinism in the development of Christianity 
confessedly is, in my case the difficulty is increased by 


the fact that I am not fully master of your language. 
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Though some twenty-two years ago I spent a sum- 
mer, which I can never forget, in your country, and 
persuaded myself at the time that at all events I under- 
stood English, such a period is long enough to let one 
forget how to handle a foreign language readily. If, 
therefore, I have nevertheless ventured to accept your 
invitation, it has been in the confident hope that you 
will kindly take into account the special difficulties of 
the foreigner addressing you, and that you will treat 
the defects of his language and delivery with forbear- 
ance. I was induced, in spite of all these doubts, to 
hazard the undertaking and meet the wishes of the 
Trustees, not only by the pleasant prospect of person- 
ally meeting old and new friends, but especially by 
the attraction which the subject itself has forme. For 
the historical significance of the Apostle Paul, his 
personality and doctrine, his relation to Jesus and the 
First Church, no less than his influence on the de- 
velopment of Christianity in early and recent times, 
has always been to me one of the most interesting and 
important subjects of religious inquiry. It seems to — 
me thus important from both doctrinal and practical 
points of view. For we have in it especially the key 
to an understanding of the origin and development of 
our religion; and a closer acquaintance with Paulin- 
ism—with its eternal religious truths and its perish- 
able forms—might prove an excellent help towards the 
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settlement ap our religious troubles and the promotion 
of sound religious progress. On that account the 
treatment of this subject certainly falls within the 
range of the design of the Hibbert Trust, and I shall 
consider myself fortunate if I should succeed in con- 
tributing in a small degree by my Lectures to the 
furtherance of that truly grand and noble design. 


Considering the importance of Paulinism in relation 
to Christianity, we might have expected that it would 
have long ago been thoroughly understood and 
elucidated by theologians, and that at all events com- 
plete agreement would have been arrived at with 
regard to all chief points. Buta glance anywhere into 
the literature of the subject shows how little this is 
the case at present. We might almost say that 
there is hardly another subject within the whole range 
of ecclesiastical history with regard to which opin- 
ions and conclusions so widely differ as is the case 
with Paulinism. This may be explained in part by 
the special difficulties involved in the subject itself, 
and in part by the fact that an unprejudiced historical 
examination of Paulinism is of recent date, and has 
still to contend at every step with the prepossessions of 
dogmatic sympathies or antipathies. As long as the 
Bible was read under the suppositions involved in the 


orthodox doctrine of inspiration, and nothing might 
1* 
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be found in the New Testament but the doctrinal sys- 
_tem ofa certain theology, an eye for the peculiarities 
of the teaching of Paul was altogether wanting: Paul 
was classed together with the other biblical authors 
under the ingenuous supposition that they all taught 
always the same dogmatic truths, save that perhaps 
one did this somewhat more plainly and at greater 
length than the others. The Rationalism of the end 
of the latter and beginning of the present century, too, 
although it had emancipated itself from the fetters of 
the orthodox theory of inspiration, possessed too little - 
historical perception to be able to appreciate even ap- 
proximately the significance of Paul. It took offence 
at the dogmatical difficulties of the Pauline theology, 
and endeavoured more or less arbitrarily to soften them 
down, explain them away, or adjust them, and thereby 
of course deprived itself of the possibility of under- 
standing the ideas of Paul in their own original signi- 
ficance and in accordance with their historical and 
psychological conditions. It was the strictly histori- 
cal examination of primitive Christianity, as it origi- 
nated with the great Tubingen theologian, Christian 
Ferdinand Baur, which first gave the key to an under- 
standing of the characteristic peculiarities and the his- 
torical significance of the Apostle Paul. For it was 
that examination which, by an accurate critical sifting 
of the documents, proved how erroneous was the 
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ancient tradition of the harmonious agreement of all 


the Apostles ; how profound, on the contrary, was the 
antagonism between Paul and the first Apostles, how 
animated the contention of the parties, how protracted 
and laborious the process of their union in the Church. 

By this means the way had undoubtedly been 
prepared for a proper appreciation of the historical 
significance of the Apostle Paul. But as so often 
happens in the course of human inquiry that newly- 
obtained knowledge is in the first instance exaggerated 
and unduly pressed, thereby giving rise to new errors, 
so was it in this instance. Even in the case of the 
earlier theologians of the so-called Tubingen School 
there was perceptible a certain inclination, in dwell- 
ing on the theological originality of the Apostle Paul, 
to put into the back-ground his religious dependence 
on Jesus in such a way that it might seem as if Chris- 
tianity had proceeded really not from Jesus but from 
Paul. That was, indeed, never Baur’s opinion: but 
in his pupil Schwegler’s account of primitive Christi- 
anity an inference of this kind might undoubtedly 
seem to be implied. The inference has been subse- 
quently made by others, and most distinctly by the 
philosopher Eduard von Hartmann in his work on the 
Entwickelung des religiosen Bewusstseins der Mensch- 
heit. According to von Hartmann, Paul, as “the 
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inventor of Heathen Christianity and the dogma of 
Salvation,” is alone entitled to be considered the 
author of the Christian Religion of Salvation, while, 
on the other hand, Jewish Christianity was in itself 
only “an eschatological dream” (Schwéarmeret), like so 
many others, which would simply have figured amongst 
the curiosities of history if the credited facts about 
the death and resurrection of Jesus had not become 
in Paul’s case the accidental occasion for basing on 
them an anti-Jewish universal religion. “If Paul had 
not invented Heathen Christianity, the idea would 
never have occurred to later ages that Jewish Chris- 
tianity was anything else than a religion of Law 
peculiar to the Jewish nation, containing intensified 
Messianic expectations, and with a definite reference 
of those expectations to the person of a prophet who 
was not acknowledged while he lived and met witha _ 
violent death.” That reference of the Messianic 
expectation to the person of a prophet—in other 
words, faith in the Messianic dignity of Jesus—is 
regarded by von Hartmann as a personal addition to 
the doctrines of Judaism, which leaves the substantial 
truths of the religion untouched: neither Jesus, there- 
fore, nor the First Church advanced in religious 
principle beyond Judaism; the new principle of the 
universal Religion of Salvation originated with the 
Apostle Paul. There is some truth in Hartmann’s 
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views. It is true that the Messianic movement would 
not have become the universal religion of Christianity 
without the work of Paul. But it has been forgotten 
that the work of Paul presupposes as its indispensable 
basis the personal history of Jesus, without which basis 
it would be as a castle in the clouds. The whole 
subject-matter of the Epistles of Paul would be 
- to us unintelligible, the very fact of his change 
from a Pharisee into an Apostle incomprehensible, 
and the success of his missionary labours inexplicable, 
were we to throw aside the one explanatory key 
which Paul himself presents to us in the constantly 
recurring declaration: “We preach not ourselves but 
Jesus Christ as the Lord,” and “I determined to know 
nothing among you save Jesus Christ the crucified 
one;” again, “Let a man account of us as servants of 
Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God;” or 
finally, “Other foundation can no man lay than that 
which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” Simply to 
ignore these personal declarations of the Apostle 
would be in itself an unwarrantably arbitrary proced- 
ure, and is in the end rendered wholly impossible, as 
we shall see, by the fact that it is only by means of 
them that the history of Paul becomes intelligible. 
“The servant is not above his Lord’”—we must 
accept that,,and with it we reject at the commence- 


£3 Cor, iv. 63 1 Cor. iv. 1, iil, 11, i. 2, 
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ment every attempt to exaggerate Paul’s claims at the 
cost of Jesus as a mistake, the origin of which in von 
Hartmann’s case may undoubtedly be discovered in the 
confusion of the Christian religion with Christian 
theology, a confusion which is always natural to the 
dominant intellectual bent of the philosopher. Chris- 
tian theology, it is true, dates from Paul, but the 
Christian religion from Jesus, both his Lord and ours. 

Yet this very fact that Paul was the originator of 
Christian theology—of the full exposition and devel- 
opment in a didactic and doctrinal form of the 
Christian consciousness—has, again, given rise to an 
estimate of the Apostle’s influence, the opposite of 
that just discussed. From several quarters Paul is 
charged with having disfigured the simple “ Christi- 
anity of Christ” by his dogmatic speculations. 
While the gospel of Jesus, it is said—those beau- 
tiful ethical truths of the Sermon on the Mount, 
for instance—is plain and _ attractive to everybody, 
Paul, with his doctrine of Christ’s person and atone- 
ment, has, on the contrary, introduced into Chris- 
tianity that element of the supernatural, with much 
that is above and contrary to reason, which imposes 
on the reason a heavier cross than all the works of 
the Law ever were. Instead of bringing liberty, 
it is complained, there is thus due to him with his 
dogmas a new and the worst bondage of the human 
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mind. But this estimate is even, if possible, less 
historical and more shallow in its depreciation of 
Paul than the former was in its exaggeration of his 
importance. It is undoubtedly true that the Chris- 
tian spirit which was still in Jesus the direct life 
of prophetic genius, had in Paul been already cast 
in the technical forms of doctrine and dogma. It 
is true also that, in the construction of the Pauline 
doctrinal system, various elements of the thought of 
the time were employed, and elements which cannot 
all lay claim to validity for all time, and in which 
the specific idea of Christianity has not yet found 
its pure expression. But are we on that account 
justified in concluding that those dogmatic forms 
‘were altogether unnecessary, and that without them 
Christianity could have become the religion of the 
world, and an established ecclesiastical institution, 
or could have survived amidst the commotions of 
time? Is it conceivable that the ideal spirit of 
-the gospel of Jesus would ever have succeeded in 
emancipating itself from massive Judean particular- 
ism, which even in the First Church presented such 
stout resistance to it, unless Paul, the former Pharisee 
and Scribe, had risen above the Law through the 
Law, and had got the victory over Judaism by the 
aid of its own weapons, which he took from the 
armoury of Rabbinism itself? How can we imagine 
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nade his triumphant javely ‘through t the Greek “and 
Roman world, if he had not put on, in Paul’ s s procla- 
mation ‘of. him, ‘the. luminous form of 1 the celestial 
Son of God, in which also he could be readily re- 
ceived by ay religious < and philosophical c -conscious- 
ness of the Heathen. world ? If we must deny the 
possibility of that, we have obviously no right to 
censure the Apostle for accomplishing his divinely 
great task with the aid of the human means the time 
supplied. Does he not himself say, “We have t this 
treasure in earthen vessels, that the ‘exceeding ¢ great- 
ness Gf. the _power may be of God and not from 
us”?! He thereby justifies us in “distinguishing | in 
his. teaching between the precious treasure, which 
consists of the divine and vine pou of ue gospel, 
teaching, containing a ae In fact, it is Gust 
here that the real problem. of a scientific examination 
of Paulinism presents itself, That problem is especi- 
ally to show how Paul, as more powerfully affec affected 
by the spirit of Jesus. than any one else, sought on 
his part, by means of the conceptions of his age, to 


apprehend and comprehend that spirit, how he 
brought the conceptions of. Pharisaism especially in into 
the service of the new truth, and thereby _ subjected 


la Cor. iv. 7. 
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them toa transformation, the result of which was the 





new and | magnificent religious system of the ‘founder 
of ( Christian theology. 

As in mountainous regions the real height of the 
loftiest summits is not perceptible close at hand, but 
can be observed only by the more distant spectator, 
so in human history it is of very common occurrence 
that the full significance of the principal personages 
is much less clearly perceived in their immediate 
neighbourhood than at a greater distance: it is to 
those further removed only that the full characteristic 
image of such personages is presented plainly, while 
to those closer at hand the larger total impression is 
often lost sight of behind the small impressions of 
every-day intercourse. Just this occurred also in the 
relation ca jesus to the first Apostles and to Paul. 


——— 


profoundly apprehended than by the original disci- 
ples, such 2 a thing is. _not_incomprehensible, The 
nature Paice of Ali that spirit had been revealed to him from 
the very first in the concentrated light of the focus of 
the great act of his life, in the light of his death on 
the cross; and from that point of view he perceived 
in him the end of the ancient religion of the letter 
which killeth and the beginning of the new religion 
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of the life-giving spirit of adoption and love. Thus 


Paul_perceived_more_profoundly and brought out 
more distinctly than the other disciples what was 
original i in Jesus, the divine genius of.his personality, 
wherein precisely lay his vocation to _be the Saviour 
of the world, - 
“Undoubtedly the other disciples had, under the 
impression produced by their daily intercourse with 
Jesus, been so powerfully affected by him, that their 
faith in him and his divine mission was strong 
enough even to survive and to overcome that which 
was so paradoxical to them in the course of his 
history. Inasmuch as the gospel of the kingdom of 
God, which had given them such deep satisfaction, 
could not. be a delusion, the Man of God, who cee 
destined to bring that kingdom to his people, could 
not have gone away for ever, but must be > given to 
them again that he might triumphantly finish his_ 
work. This postulate of their faith, this hope of | 
their. love, which was stronger than death, became to 
them the certainty of sight in the experiences of the 
first Easter; for the miraculous Christophanies, which 
were shared at mee by individuals and at times by 
many at once in the exalted moments of their _com- 
mon religious €xercises, were regarded by them as 
the prelude and pledge of the near return a their 
Lord for the permanent establishment of his 1 king- 


ot 
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dom. From that time forth their hope and longing 
were directed to that return; their faith in the Messi- 
anic dignity of Jesus reached its climax in the expec- 
tation of his immediate second coming. But since 
elsewhere in the Jewish nation of that time a belief 
in the speedy coming of the Messiah prevailed, the 
faith of the earliest Church of the disciples of jesus 
differed, when strictly looked at, from t that of the rest 
of the Je the Jews simply in this, that the former hoped to 
behold _again in ‘the Messiah, whose coming “all ex- 
pected, ‘the crucified Jesus, Sei the latter. _abhorred 
as a criminal. It is true this oe point of difference 
concealed within it a profound chasm, which re- 
quired only to be realized and thought out in its 
consequences, to conduct to a complete separation 
between the Church of the disciples of Jesus and 
Judaism. But this is just what did not take place 
within the p primitive Church. On the contrary, in its 
thought and ‘feeling, that p cia of | difference was out- 
(ae es by what it possessed in common. with Juda- 
the ‘general do; dogmatic axioms, but particularly ‘the 
view of the Messianic kingdom as the terrestrial con- 
summation of the national Judean theocracy on_the 
basis ‘of the perpetuated Mosaic Law. 

In the view of impartial historical inquiry, no 
doubt exists as to the point, that the earliest Chris- 
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tians were still very far from conceiving the kingdom 
of Christ as a spiritual kingdom of truth and godli- 
ness, or even of celestial blessedness. We may be 
tempted to interpret some of the descriptions of the 
kingdom of Christ found in the New Testament as 
mere symbols of spiritual truths, but we have no 
right whatever to ascribe this interpretation to the 
earliest Christians, as if they in their time had in- 
tended such ideas of the Messianic kingdom to be 
understood as merely symbolical representations and 
not quite seriously in their literal sense. This is the 
case when in the Gospels the expectation is presented 
in the form of a promise of Jesus that in the Messi- 
anic kingdom the Apostles will sit on twelve thrones 
and judge the twelve tribes of Israel; that they 
will receive again, as a reward for their present sacri- 
fices, all that they have lost, including lands and 
houses, a hundred-fold; that they will recline at table 
with patriarchs and drink of the fruit of the vine. 
It is the case also when the Apocalypse describes 
the new Jerusalem as a royal city, glistening with 
gold and jewels, coming down from heaven to the 
earth, and sees the names of the twelve Apostles 
written on its foundation-stones; or when disciples 
of the Apostles, of the second century, such as 
Papias, give descriptions, with genuine Oriental 


_} Matt. xix. 28, 29, viii. 11, xxvi. 29. 
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imagination, of the gigantic vines of the kingdom 
of God. 

With regard to the national Jewish character of the 
kingdom of the Messiah, too, the conception of the 
earliest Christians. accorded ‘substantially with that of — 
the rest of the Jewish nation. It is the kingdom of ‘ 
Israel as to the restoration of which, according to the 
Acts, the Apostles interrogate the Lord at his ascen- 
sion; to the children of the prophets, and of the 
covenant of the fathers of Israel, the kingdom is 
assigned, as Peter says;' and, according to the Apoc- 
alypse, the number of the tribes of Israel determines 
the measure of the new Jerusalem. Though individ- 
ual conversions of Heathen might occur, they could 
not ot really affect the essentially Jewish character of 


the Messianic community, such conversions having 
been, in fact, anticipated by the prophets as_ taking 
place i in the Messianic age. The First Church was 
far from thinking of the conversion of the masses of 
the Heathen, or of a regularly constituted mission to 
them. In fact, the return of the Lord was believed 
to be so near, that there would not be sufficient time 
to proclaim the gospel message throughout the cities 
of Israel even? Moreover, Jesus was said to have 
expressly forbidden his disciples to extend their 
missionary labours beyond Israel: “ Go ye not into the 


1 Acts i. 6, iii. 25. 2 Matt. x. 23. 
2* 
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way of the Gentiles nor into a city of the Samaritans, 
but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.”! It may, it is true, be conjectured that this 
utterance did not in its present definite form originate 
before the time when, in consequence of the appear- 
ance of Paul on the scene, the question of the 
mission to the Heathen had become a subject of 
animated controversy in the First Church; but it 
could not well have been quoted as a a saying of Jesus 
if opposite utterances, such as the command _1 to 
preach to the Heathen, Matt. XXVili. 19, had been 
remembered. Whatever may be the exact truth with 


regard to these and similar utterances of Jesus, in 


any case, according to the concurrent tradition of the 
Gospels, it is certain that Jesus himself confined his 
Messianic labours to Israel alone, and did not con- 
template their extension to the Heathen world. So 
far the First Church could appeal to the example of 
Jesus, whilst the Pauline universalism was involved 
as the corollary and outcome of the spirit of Jesus, 
as it is expressed in the saying, that God causes His 
sun to shine on the just and the unjust. 

As the First Church could not conceive the Mes- 
sianic kingdom otherwise than within the framework 
of the national Jewish theocracy, the case was the 


' same with regard to the nee validity of the 


1 Matt. x. 5. 
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Mosaic Law. The first Christians lived and moved | 
completely within the prescribed forms of Jewish | 


piety, frequented the Temple, observed the hours of, 
prayer, the fasts, the festivals, the laws regarding 
food, the customary vows, with a conscientiousness 
which placed their loyalty to the Law, even in the 


eyes of the Jewish people, beyond all doubt, and / 


enabled them to appear really as “ zealots _for the] 
Law,” that is, as Jews of the strictest party." Though 
now and again individuals, like Peter in the case of 
Cornelius, and subsequently in Antioch, might on an 
occasion rise superior to the letter of the Law, and in 
this practical exhibition of liberal feeling betray some 
effects of the previous freer spirit of Jesus, that was 

far from a conscious emancipation on principle from 
the Law. Of such an emancipation no mention could 
be made in the First Church, for the simple reason 
that the question as to the permanent validity of the 
Law had evidently not come within the horizon of. 
that C Church prior to the missionary labours of Paul. 

The Church supposed as a simple matter of course 
that the Messianic community which looked for the 
speedy fulfilment of the promises made to the 
Fathers, would necessarily be based on the foundation 
of the Law of God given to the Fathers; no one in 
the First Church had conceived the possibility of a 


1 Acts ii. 46, 47, V. 13, XXi. 20. 
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Messianic community apart from this basis of the 
Jewish Law. But when subsequently, in consequence 
of the Pauline mission, the question was proposed 
practically, whether Heathen believers might be re- 
garded as Christian brethren without first becoming 
Jews, through the energetic action of Paul and 


the valuable assistance of Peter, a decision in in_favour_ 





of the > dispensation of Heathen Christians fromthe 

Law was ‘successfully adopted, but in the case of_ 
Jewish Christians it was determined that, just as 

before, the ‘obligatory character of the Law should 
Enea intact. Nor did the Jewish-Christian Church 

subsequently ever get beyond this boundary-line ; on 

the contrary, it afterwards sought to retract the con- 

cession of freedom in favour of the Heathen. All the 

long and violent conflicts which Paul had subsequently 

to wage with Jewish Christianity in connection with 

the question of the Law, would be unintelligible on 

the supposition that the First Church was from the 

commencement of the same way of thinking as Paul 

with regard to the dispensation of Christians from the 

Law ; they constitute therefore an irrefragable proof 
that the First Church considered itself perpetually 

subject to the Jewish Law. 

We shall, moreover, find this Judaic conservatism 
of the earliest Christians the more intelligible and 
excusable if we recollect that in this respect also they 
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ra 


simply held by the example of Jesus, who with all the 
inward freedom of his heart and soul in relation to 
matters of the Law, at the same time submitted him- 


self in his outward actions to all the existing customs 


and institutions of his nation. When the Master had a 


amet 


said, that he had come not to destroy but to fulfil, 
how could the disciples think of destroying? It is 
true that the first disciples of Jesus, perhaps even 
Jesus himself, had | not clearly | perceived that the ful- 
filment of the Divine will, when conceived with such 
profound spirituality as it was by Jesus—that is, in the 
sense of a divine and absolute goodness and purity of 
heart—of _ itself involves the invalidating of the 


unspiritual ‘ritual and ceremonial Law, and _ therefore 
in its “consequences the abrogation of it-in the course 
of time. They had probably learnt, in their inter- 
course with Jesus, that mercy is more than sacrifices 
and keeping the Sabbath, purity of heart more than 
washing of hands and straining out gnats; but they 
had so accustomed ste la to regard ethical virtues 


harmonious completion, that they had _ no feeling for 





the the profound antagonism of principle existing between 
them. The antithesis between Law and Gospel, 
which the Pharisee_ “Paul afterwards so pointedly 
recognized that from the beginning there was for him 
simply the alternative, either a Christian or a Jew, had 


ik 
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never been so distinctly perceived by the earlier 
Apostles as to put before them the alternative of 
loyalty to the Law or faith in Christ. That, therefore, 
which seemed to be, and in a certain respect really 
was, the advantage of the earlier Apostles over Paul— 
their regular education by means of personal inter- 
course with Jesus, which also gradually reconciled the 
differences between the old and the new principle— 
was the very thing that, to a certain extent, proved 
their disadvantage, in as far as it veiled from their 
view the new and anti-Judaic principle in the work 
of Jesus. Inasmuch as the antagonism between the 
old and the new religion had never been quite clearly 
perceived by them during the life of Jesus, his death 
could not afterwards open their eyes to it. Their 
faith endeavoured to get over the offence of the cross 
as quickly as possible, endeavoured to minimize, to 
excuse, to put another construction on this scandal 
to a Jewish mind; and precisely this kept them from 
entering so unreservedly into the significance of that 
offensive fact as to be able to fully realize the momen- 
tous importance of its consequences. They looked 
upon the death of Jesus as the martyrdom of the 
Righteous One, of which human ignorance had been 
the sinful cause, and which God had permitted, and to 
which certainly, according to the words of the prophet 
(Isaiah liii.) concerning the suffering Servant of God, 
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a salutary virtue for the forgiveness of sins was to be 
ascribed, as the Jewish theologians generally main- 
tained with regard to all the sufferings of a righteous 
man. But the view of the Apostle Paul—that Christ’s 
death, in which the Holy One succumbed to the curse 
of the Law, signified the final abrogation of the Law 
of the letter—was wholly unknown to the First 
Church. In its view, the death of the Messiah was 
only a_ further ‘supplementary means of Salvation in 
addition to the ancient means and works of the Law, 
while for Paul it was the new means of salvation iz ( 
the place of the entire ancient legal system. In the { { 
view of ‘the first Christians, Jesus was, and remained, \} 
notwithstanding his death on the cross, the Messiah | 
of the Jews ; but in Paul’s view he became the/ | 
Saviour of the world dy virtue of that Prats 
death. 

As long as the POE Church exhibited this 
conservative attitude towards the Jewish Law, no 


serious conflicts between it and the Jewish authorities 
could arise. Though its proclamation of the resur- 
rection and Messiahship of the crucified Jesus might 
be ol obnoxious to the heads of the nation, there was no 
ground for an energetic employment of force against 
it, as the disciples of Jesus displayed in their conduct 
such a b blameless loyalty to the Law that they enjoyed 
amongst the people the reputation of exemplary piety, 
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These devout believers in their Messiah, it was at 
first thought in the circles of the Pharisees, might be 
let alone as harmless enthusiasts, inasmuch as they 
were really in other respects as good Jews as could 
be. The well-known counsel of Gamaliel was in fact 
the most sagacious that could, from the Jewish stand- 
point, be given with regard to the Messianic move- 
ment. If this peaceable relation had been kept up, 

, without doubt the Messianic movement would never 
have grown beyond the limits of a Jewish sect, and as 

_ such would have expired, at all events, with | the 
| destruction of Jerusalem ; Christ would then have 
. died in vain, since his ‘spirit and life-work ‘would 
"have been extinguished i in the restrictions of judsione 
For the future of Christianity it was therefore of 
decisive moment that the bolder action of the 
Hellenist_ Stephen interrupted the tranquil life. of 
the infant Church in Jerusalem, ‘and set rolling the 
stone which from that time forth no human power 
could stop. 

It was probably no accident that this new impetus 
originated with a Hellenist and nota Hebrew. The 
Hellenistic Jews had, in consequence of their contact 
with Heathen culture, in various other respects 
obtained greater freedom of view, and adhered less 
tenaciously than the Jews of Palestine to the Temple 
services and other ceremonial observances, above 
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which they ranked the ethical portions of the Law. 
In fact, Philo even found it necessary to oppose 
rationalistic Jews of this description belonging to the 
Diaspora, who supposed it allowable to let go the 
letter of the Law in their attention to its spiritual 
meaning. If, therefore, an Hellenist with these more 
liberal views had become acquainted with Jesus in his 
last days in Jerusalem, for instance, and had witnessed 
his rejection by the hierarchy, how easily might it 
then have happened that the powerful denunciations 
uttered by Jesus against the empty formality of the 
official theologians should touch a responsive chord 
in his heart, and stir thoughts in whichthe mind of Jesus 
would find truer expression than in the conservative 
Jewish Christianity of the Hebrew early Church! 
Whatever may be the exact literal fact with regard to 
the accusation raised against both Stephen and Jesus of 
having blasphemed the Temple, the very circumstance 
that tradition has preserved both accusations in nearly 
‘the same forms, betrays unmistakable traces_of the 
close connection which existed between the reforma- 
tory labours of Jesus and the action of Stephen. Tt is 
not without significance, therefore, that the Church 
placed the festival of the protomartyr Stephen 
immediately after the birthday of Jesus, for it was 
really he who saved the lifework of Jesus from stagna-_ 


tion in Jewish 1 traditionalism, inasmuch as he was the 
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first to bring out the profound difference between the 
crucified Son of Man and legal Judaism, becoming 
thereby the historical link between Jesus and ‘Paul. 

On the occasion of the tumultuous trial in which 
the first martyr of the infant Church fell a sacrifice, 
the Pharisee and Scribe, Paul of Tarsus, took a 
prominent part as an eager opponent of the Chris- 
tians. He was the witness at whose feet the execu- 
tioners of Stephen laid their garments; he was then 
the confidential ally of the Sanhedrin, who was sent 
to Damascus with large discretionary powers for the 
further persecution of the fugitives. But the man 
that had set out for the persecution of the Christians 
arrived in Damascus a convert. What was it which 
effected this sudden change in the fanatical Pharisee 
and zealot of the Law? There are, as we know, in 
the Acts of the Apostles three separate accounts! of 
the conversion of Paul, between which there is so 
much difference that none of them can be regarded 
as an accurate historical description; yet they appear 
to possess as their common nucleus the fact that his 
conversion was the effect of a sudden event of an 
extraordinary character, which was_attended by a 
violent mental and physical convulsion of the whole 
man, during which he believed he saw and heard a 
revelation of the Messiah Jesus, And therewith the 


1 Acts ix. xxiv. and xxvi. 
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direct declarations of Paul himself in his Epistles 
are in agreement, the decisive experience appearing, 
according to them, likewise to have consisted of a 
Christophany. When he asks, 1 Cor. ix. 1, for 


instance, “ Have not I seen the Lord Jesus Christ ?”; 
according to the context the words can only refer to \ 
a sight of Christ of such a nature as established the ) 
apostolic dignity of Paul, and must accordingly have / 


been connected with his call to be an Apostle at his 
conversion. And when, after recounting the pre- 
vious appearances of Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 9, he con- 
tinues, “ Last of all he appeared to me also as to an 
untimely birth, for I am the least of the Apostles, 
who am not worthy to be called an Apostle, because 
I persecuted the Church; but through the grace of 
God I am what I am,” it is clear that in this pas- 
sage also he traces his call to the Apostleship to an 
appearing of Christ, which he ranks, as essentially 
similar, with the earlier appearances of the risen 
Lord. It is accordingly beyond doubt that Paul 
was fully convinced of the objective reality of the 
appearance of Christ with which he was favoured; 
at the same time, however, he seems elsewhere to 
intimate that it was not an ordinary seeing and_hear- 
ing with the physical senses, but an inward experience 
within his soul. For he says, with evident reference 
i ia. conversion, Gal. i. 16, “It pleased God_to 
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reveal his Son 2” me, that I might preach him among 
the Heathen ; ” and 2 Cor. iv. 6, “God shined mm our 


hearts for the illumination of Scere the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” But in 
that case we shall be justified in placing the event 
on the road to Damascus in the same category with 
those other “visions and revelations” of which Paul 
elsewhere often speaks'—that is, it is allowable to 
place that decisive experience, notwithstanding its 
extraordinary character, in the category of visions, : 
which are at all events to a certain degree to be 
explained from the mental condition of the subject? 
Moreover, those who look upon the conversion of 
Paul as a miracle in the strictest sense of the word, 
are unable, nevertheless, to dispense altogether with 
a_psychological preparation for it, inasmuch as 
otherwise the conversion would have to be regarded 
asa direct and immediate, that is “magical, act of : 
God, in which the soul of Paul “would. have suc- 
cumbed to an alien force, which would be a view 
wholly opposed to the genius of Christianity, and in 

12 Cor. xii. I sq.; Gal. ii. 2; comp. Acts xvi. 9, xxvii. 23, 

?Tt is true that this would not be possible according to the account 
of the Acts, because in it the marvellous appearance is witnessed not 
by Paul alone, but also by his attendants. But it appears plainly 
merely from the discrepancies between the various accounts of the Acts, 


that that circumstance cannot be regarded as historical, but must be 
ascribed to the influence of embellishing tradition. 
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direct contradiction to the Apostle’s own definition 
of faith as an act of moral obedience. 

We possess in the words which the Acts of the 
Apostles (xxvi. 14) represents Paul as hearing from 
the lips of Jesus, “It is hard for thee to kick against 
the goad,” a hint for the psychological explanation 
of the change. Before his conversion, accordingly, 
Paul had felt a goad in his soul, against which he 
vainly sought to kick. In what else can it have con- 
sisted than in the 1e painful doubt as to the lawfulness 
of his _persecution on of the Christians—in the doubt, 
therefore, whether the truth was really on his side, 
and not rather, r, after all, on that of the persecuted dis- 
ciples of Christ? But how was it possible that a 


doubt like this. should arise in the soul of the fanatical | 


Pharisee? The occasion for this had been just then 
supplied by his participation in the persecution of the 
Christians. The very sight of the joyful martyrs’ 
courage with which the Christians met suffering and 
death for the name of their crucified Lord, necessarily 
affected powerfully the tender soul of Paul, and 
pressed faa him the uestion; bieiwel men who 
blasphemers ; whether a faith which produced such 
heroism could be a delusion. But we must consider, 
in addition, that on such occasions Paul could not 
avoid hearing the defence made by the Christians, 
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and therefore being made acquainted with the proofs 
of the truth of their faith and taking them into con- 
sideration. When, in reply to their apologies, he 
maintained that he who had been rejected by his own 
nation could not possibly be the Messiah of that 
nation, they answered him that it was written in the 
Scriptures themselves, “The stone which the builders 
had rejected was destined to become the corner- 
stone.” If he urged further, “Cursed is every one 
that hangeth on a tree,” the crucified Jesus died under 
the curse of God, they met him with the passage of 
Isaiah in which there is said of the Servant of God, 
“Surely he hath borne our sicknesses and took upon 
himself our pains, was wounded for our transgressions 
and smitten for our sins; the punishment was laid on 
him that we might have peace, and by his wounds we 
are healed.” And that this significance of the death 
of Jesus as a vicarious means of propitiation did not 
fail to produce an impression on the Pharisee Paul, is 
in the highest degree probable, inasmuch as it cer- 
tainly fell in with the prevailing view. of the theology 
of the Pharisees, in which the unmerited sufferings of 
the righteous generally were regarded as an atone- 
ment for the sins of their families and their nation. 
| This theory, it is true, had not been in the theology a 
of the Pharisees applied 4 to the Messiah, because the 
\ feature of beating and suffering generally did not find 
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a place in their ideal of thé Messiah. But after the 
Christians had once given to the passage of Isaiah the 
Messianic interpretation, no valid objection could be 
brought against it from the Pharisaic standpoint. 
Indeed, we may go further and say, that when once 
the Pharisee considered and thought out in its con- 
sequences, in the first instance only as a hypothesis, 
the idea of the vicarious propitiatory suffering of the 


Messiah, from_ _that point of view the solution of a 


Py ee, 


—— 


difficulty _ might offer itself under which his faith in — 
other respects_painfully suffered. That is, the. Phari- 


sees s expected. the coming of the Messiah in the imme- 
diate future for the deliverance of his people, while all 
the time it was no less one of their established beliefs 
that the days of the Messiah would be beheld only by 
a righteous nation. Where, then, was this righteous 


nation, completely answering to the Divine will? 


Fad; then, all the convulsive efforts of the Pharisees 
to lead the nation to righteousness produced any 
effect at all? Did they not condemn themselves in 
their bitter contempt of the masses who knew nothing 
of the Law? Indeed, was not the conscientious 
Pharisee obliged to confess that he had never been 
able in his own case even to attain the ideal of 
righteousness to which he had aspired—that all his 
zeal for righteousness had failed to conquer, but had 
rather provoked and increased, the resistance of his 
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sinful desires? We may safely infer from Paul's sub- 

sequent description of the inward conflict in man,’ that 

he himself as a Pharisee had really passed through 

and painfully suffered under such experiences. The 

question might therefore the more naturally force 

itself upon him and occupy his mind, whether, inas- 

much as the righteousness of the Messianic kingdom 

cannot be attained by our own efforts, it was not 

meant to be accomplished by the Messiah himself. 

Was it not therefore meant to be not so much the . 
condition of his coming as rather the effect and object 

of it? Was not, perhaps, precisely the undeserved 

suffering of such a righteous servant of God as Jesus 

must have been, according to the delineations of his. 
disciples, intended to be the divinely ordered means of 

rendering sinners righteous before God? 

The more Paul considered such thoughts as these, 
the less could he help perceiving that the faith of the 
Christians in the Messianic dignity of the crucified 
Jesus was after all not so foolish and wicked as he had 
at first supposed ; that, on the contrary, the possibility 
of the truth of that faith could be denied off-hand least 
of all from the stand-point of beliefs held by the Phar- 
isees,, But if he had only once been compelled to 
allow this possibility, the justice of his persecution of 
the Christian Church had been rendered doubtful. 


1 Rom. vii, 12 sq. 
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How heavily must this doubt weigh upon the tender 
conscience of Paul! If previously, in the excitement 
and commotion of action in Jerusalem, he succeeded 
in getting rid of his doubts, now on the lonely road to 
Damascus they would the more irresistibly assail him, 
and penetrate as goads_ his soul. How will he have 
prayed for a solution of the enigma, for a satisfaction 
of his doubt! That the crucified Jesus might be the 
Messiah was shown by the Scriptures; but by what 
sign should | Paul know that-he really was the Mes- 
siah? The faith of the disciples was based on the fact 
that hat they had seen Jesus as the risen Lord who had 
been raised to God’s right hand; and Paul could per- 
ceive by the glorified countenance of the dying 
Stephen } how sacred that conviction was to them. 
Could this conviction be a lie or a delusion? But if | 
it was true, #en—such must have been Paul's infer- | 
ence—God Himself had taken the side of the Crucified | 
One and by an unparalleled miracle declared him to | 
be the Messiah, not merely in the Jewish sense of the | 
Son of David, but in the much higher sense of the 
celestial Son of God; chen the death of Jesus was con- | 
sequently the | undéserved death of the Son of God for | 
the propitiation of our sins; dex faith in him was the 


divinely ordained means of justification ; then satisfac- | 


tion was provided for the hitherto hopeless longing of | 


his heart for peace with God. Thus in this crucial 


— c 2* 
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moment for the Pharisee Paul, everything, life or 


\death, salvation or ruin, depended on the one e question, 
Awhether the crucified Jesus had been in reality exalted 
| Iby God to be the celestial Messiah. 

Whilst his contending thoughts were being agitated 
concerning this crucial point, the image of the crucified 
Jesus, as Stephen had seen it at his death, presented 
itself with increasing distinctness prominently before 
Paul’s inward vision. Though that image might be 
very unlike the Pharisaic ideal of the Messiah, it had, 
nevertheless, unmistakable points of kinship with ideal 
creations of the Jewish and Hellenistic speculation, 
which were well known to the theologian Paul. In 

| Jewish Apocalyptic writings, ever since Daniel, a Son 
\ of Man had been spoken of, who would come to judge 
the world in the clouds of heaven. Jewish and. Hel- 
lenistic theology spoke of an archetypal Man in 
heaven, as the copy of whom Adam had been created ;? 
it spoke also of a divine Wisdom and a divine Word, 
which had been independent organs and mediators of 
' God in the creation and government of the world, in 
sacred history especially the organs of revelation? 


1 Dan. vii. 13. 
2 Phil. Leg, Allegor. I. 12 (Mang. I. p. 49); De Mundi Opif. 46 
(Mang. I. p. 32). 
"8 Prov. viii. 22 sq.; Sirach xxiv.; Baruch iii.; Enoch xlii. 2; 
Wisdom of Sol. vii. 22 sq.; Philo, passin. 
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Conceptions of this kind, the relation of which to each 
other and to the Messianic idea was still very vague 
and variable, might on that very account be the more 
easily connected in the mind of Paul with the image 
of the risen Jesus, which agitated his soul in the midst 
of its doubts. Thus everything combined to procure 
an increasingly definite form and constantly ‘deeper 
hold for that image in the soul of the persecuting 
Pharisee. Whilst he was still advancing on the road 
to persecute Jesus in his disciples, Jesus had so pro- 
foundly and irresistibly, in the form in which he lived 
in the minds of his disciples, taken possession of the 
soul of Paul, that all the resistance of the Pharisee was 
of no avail. 
- De we, therefore, still need a miracle to explain the 
decisive event, that sight of the celestial Christ, which 
assisted in bringing Paul’s faith into full and conscious 
existence? It appears to me that we are ina position 
to perceive fully the mental condition. and. circum- 
stances from which the vision of Paul can be psycholo- 
gically explained : an excitable, nervous temperament, 
a soul which had been violently agitated and torn by 
the most terrible doubts; a most vivid phantasy, 
occupied with the awful scenes of persecution on the 
one hand, and on the other by the ideal image of the 
celestial Christ ; in addition, the nearness of Damascus 
with the urgency of a decision, the lonely stillness, the 
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scorching and blinding heat of the desert—in fact, 
everything combined to produce one of those ecstatic 
states in which the soul believes that it sees those 
images and conceptions which profoundly agitate it, 
as if they were phenomena proceeding from the out- 
ward world. However, whether we are satisfied with 


ges psychologically explained vision, or prefer, ‘to 
regard an objective Christophany in addition neces- 
Ee to explain the conversion of Paul, it remains in 
/ ‘either case certain that it was God who i in. the soul of 
/ Paul caused a light to shine to give the light of the 
\ i | knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
| Christ... How, with this light, a new world of faith 
| and life arose upon the Apostle, we shall have to see 
in our next Lecture. 


12 Cor. iv. 6. 
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THE theology of the Apostle Paul is the develop- 
ment, on the basis of the previous beliefs of his 
Jewish theology, of that faith in Christ which became 
a certainty to him at his conversion. Jewish theology 
supplied the material in which his Christian teaching 
found its expression. But that material underwent a 
thorough-going reconstruction under the influence of 
the new spirit which pervaded it; it became the 
receptacle for the new energies of religious life which 
the Apostle received with his faith in Christ. The 
theology of Paul did not originate in his head, was 
not the product of cold ratiocination, but had its 
source in the heart, in the living experience of that 
power of God to effect salvation which the Gospel 
brings with it. But Paul’s was a richly-endowed 
nature, in which the necessity of distinctness of 
knowledge and the power of consecutive thought 
were ndét less strong than the depth and warmth of 
his emotion. On that account Paul had no rest until 

39 
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he had brought the new conviction which had come 
to him outside Damascus into intimate relation with 
his previous convictions, had subordinated all details 
to this fresh centre, and had thus formed a new 
system of theological doctrine. Hence arose lil likewise 
the two-fold aspect which this theology has al 


presented to its students: on the one hand, it appears 
to resemble an ingenious scholastic system, which 
produces upon us a repulsive impression, the material 
of its conceptions having been taken from Jewish 
modes of thought; while, on the other hand, it is 
evidently the expression of the. deepest and _strongest 
religious life, the embodiment of the loftiest moral 
ideal, and the symbol of those inmost experiences of 
the heart which constitute the essence of the Chris- 
tian Religion of Salvation. 

Was the crucified Jesus really the risen Christ and 
‘Lord from heaven? This was the question at issue 
} )in thé conflicts in Paul’s soul preparatory to his con- 
i version. As soon as this question had been_set_at 
rest by the vision of Christ, the fundamental principle 
of his gospel was_settled_in his.mind. The very 
thing that had previously been to him the stone of 
stumbling and offence, then became the foundation 
|and corner-stone of his new religious — system. 
Thenceforth he determined to know nothing but. 
Jesus Christ as the crucified and risen Lord. These 
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two facts (which in his view become one, in so far as 
it was precisely by his resurrection that the crucified 
Jesus was shown to be the Christ and the saving 
significance of his death on the cross was guaranteed) 
constituted the Alpha and Omega of his gospel, 
whilst nothing else—not even the life of Jesus on the 
earth—was taken into consideration at all. For the 
very reason that he had become convinced of this 
cardinal point by an inward process, Paul could say,' 
that he had not received or learnt his gospel from 
men, but by revelation of Jesus Christ; for when it 
pleased God to reveal his Son in him, he did not 
confer with flesh and blood, did not even go up to 
Jerusalem to the older Apostles, but retired into 
Arabia, and not until three years afterwards did 
he have intercourse with Peter, on a visit of fourteen 


days to Jerusalem. If we may suppose that Paul) 


; : P i ; ) 
used this three years’ retreat into Arabia after his con-( 


version for the purpose of thinking over, making his ) 
own, and shaping the new conviction at which he had | 
arrived, it follows that his gospel had already been | 
fixed in his mind when he sought to make the}| 
acquaintance of the older Apostles. The historical | 
information which he may have gathered from Peter 
on that occasion he passes over with significant 
silence, Which indicates plainly enough of how little 


1Gal. i. 12, 15, 16. 
4% 
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moment that information was as regards his line of 
Christian thought, which had already been settled. 
This declaration of the Apostle has been variously 
called in question, or at all events attempts have been 
made to qualify it. But we are not at all justified in 
so doing, since every inspection of the Pauline Epistles 
confirms its absolute correctness. The gospel which 
Paul expounds in this at is in fact —— ise 
It j is s nothing else than “ the word of the ‘Cross, ‘ es 
is, the proclamation of the crucified and risen Christ 
Jesus with the religious and moral inferences involved 
therein. Isolated references to utterances of Jesus, it 
is true, occur, which presuppose a certain acquaintance 
with the gospel tradition. But most of them are of 
entirely secondary significance; the account of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper only is of ‘greater 
importance; but it is just in this case that ‘Paul 
appears, when we look more closely, not to appeal to 
a human transmission of historical information, but to 
a direct revelation of Christ} a view which is in 
complete accord with the fact that his version of the 
words used by Jesus on the institution of the rite 
presents a dogmatic turn which differs from the older 
gospel tradition, and of which he may very ‘well have 
become convinced by the inward process of religious 


‘1 Cor, xi. 23,’Ey® ydp rapéAaBov ard tov kupiov; comp. Gal. i. 12. 
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induction. To this must be added the negative con- 
sideration, that just in those cases in which Paul had 
the most direct and urgent occasion to appeal to 
utterances of Jesus, or to the example of his earthly 
life, he never does this: for instance, when he is deal- 
ing with the worthlessness of the ceremonial Law for 
Christians, or with love as the true fulfilling of the 
Law, or with examples of humility and willing self- 
sacrifice; in which last case, it is true, Paul refers to 
Christ, not, however, to the extremely relevant 
example of his earthly life, but to his incarnation, and 
accordingly to considerations taken not from history, 
but from dogmatic speculation. In all this lies a dis- 


tinct confirmation of what Paul himself testifies 


“ny 


regarding the origin of his gospel: that he had not | 


received it by human tradition, but by the revelation 
of Christ ; that is, that it was based, not upon an 


intimate knowledge of the outward life of Jesus, but “2 


upon an inward vision of the spiritual nature of 
Christ, and therefore upon the spontaneous rise of 
religious intuitions, which remained, however, all 


along connected with the historical person of Jesus by | 


means of the one fact of the crucifixion. On this 


very account, that in the faith of Paul all salvation 

proceeded from this one point of the death of Jesus, 

everything else, including even the earthly “4/e of 
12 Cor. viii. 9; Phil. ii. 5 sq. 
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Jesus, might well appear to him as insignificant. 
“ Henceforth,” he says (2 Cor. v. 16), “know we no 
man after the flesh; though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, henceforth know we him no more; 
therefore if any man is in Christ, he is a new creature; 
old things are passed away; behold, they are become 
new!” Looking upon himself, therefore, as in Christ 
anew man, on whom a new world of the spirit has 
arisen, everything which belongs to the old natural 
sphere of existence loses all religious significance; for 
this reason he is now also determined “to know 
nothing of Christ after the flesh,’ that is, of the 
earthly appearance and manner of life of Jesus as the 
Son of David after the flesh, but henceforth he knows 
Christ only as the Son of God after the spirit, as the 
Lord who is the Spirit and the Man from heaven! 
Undoubtedly this was magnificently daring idealism, 
and the very thing which was required to liberate 
Christianity from its Jewish fetters; but but_with_al all its 
exaltation above the external phenomena of history, 
this ideal conception of Christ is at the same time the 
true representation of the sfzrzt of Jesus when freed 
from all. all earthly elements, the mirror of his divine 
glory, as it was brightly ‘reflected in the pure and 
noble s soul of the Apostle. | 

_If we now examine somewhat more closely this 


?Rom, i. 3, 4; 2 Cor. iii. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 47. 
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Pauline conception of Christ, we shall find that it 
corresponds, feature by feature, to what has been just 
said with regard to its origin. As a light from 
heaven, Paul had seen Christ near Damascus. 
According to the Biblical conception, light is every- 
where the form in which spirit generally and the 
spirits manifest themselves, just as heaven is their 
place of abode. When Christ, therefore, was beheld 
as a luminous appearance coming from heaven, he 
appeared to be a celestial spirit in whom the nature of 
God was imaged forth. He is therefore called the 
image of God, the Son of God, God’s own and first- 
born Son, in whom God loves his own and most 
closely. related i image and _ likeness, and on whose face 
the light of the glory of God is reflected.’ Inasmuch 
as he is “the spirit” absolutely in an entirely unique 
manner, the attributes peculiar to spirit likewise 
belong to him in a unique way: he is holy spirit, 
untouched _by sin; and he is quickening spirit, the 
organ of God even in the_first creation,” and then, 
again, in the new creation or resurrection, of which 
he is the beginning and archetype. For that reason 
he is called also “the Lord” absolutely, the name 
which is in the Old Testament given to God only. 
By such conceptions Christ is brought so near to God 
that we need feel no surprise when Paul at length calls 


12 Cor. iv. 4,6; Rom. i. 4, vili. 29, 32. 21 Cor, xv. 45, viii. 6. 
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him withoyt reserve, “God who is over all,” in order 
thereby to indicate his pre-eminent dignity and 
dominion." At the same time, the Old Testament 


‘monotheism is strictly adhered to by. Paul: : God is 


‘the absolute cause and end of all existence, including 
that of the Son, who has in God his head, is conscious 
of being.as the Father’s possession bound to serve 
Him, and, indeed, after the completion of his work, 
will be subordinate to Him in such a way that God 
alone will be all in all, none other intervening? 
Considered from this aspect, Christ is therefore as 
truly the archetypal image “of man ‘as “he is, on the 
other hand, the image of God; it is his celestial 
image which we shall sometime bear, into likeness to 
which the elect will be fashioned, into which they 
will be transformed? This intermediate position 
between God and man assigned to Christ is expressed 
particularly plaialy in the passage (1 Cor. xi. si 
and God the head of Ga As “the head of every 
man,” Christ is the creative archetype by which and 


i} 1Rom. ix. 5, ‘O dv émi mdvtov Oedc. The separation of these 
){ words from the preceding, 6 Xpiordc 7d Kata odpxa, appears to me 
f )forced and the less necessary as @eéc in the sense of kipro¢ occurs ee I 
} cor. viii. 5; 2 Cor. iv. 4. 


21 Cor, iii. 23, xi. 3, xv. 28; Rom. vi. ro. 


51 Cor. xv. 48, 49; Rom. viii. 29; 2 Cor. iv, 18; Phil. iii, 21, 
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after which the earthly Adam was created; he is 
i 

therefore the celestial First Man, or. ideal Man, in 
whom mankind beholds its likeness to God repre- 
sented and anticipated, but who does not enter into 
the earthly phenomenal world until after the natural 
man, and is therefore called “the last Adam, the 


second Man from heaven.” ! 


It is the less allowable’ 
to overloook this side of the Pauline Christology, as 
it is of essential importance in its bearing on his 
doctrine of atonement, as we shall soon see; nor is it 
in any way inconsistent with the other side of it—the 
holy spirituality and divine sonship-of Christ; in fact, 
according to Paul, the earthly man (é#p) is an image 
and ray of God, and we are really all intended to 
become sons of God and spiritual men.’ Paul sees, 


therefore, that which men are intended to beacons 


Sone 


according to the Divine purpose realized, in archetypal 
and primaval 1 manner, in Christ as the celestial man ; 
for or which reason he calls him also “the first-born 
amongst many brethren.” As such, he can also 
represent his brethren before God, by entering into 
fellowship with them, taking their guilt upon himself, 
and transferring his righteousness to them. For this 
very purpose, Paul goes on to teach, God has sent his 
Son into terrestrial life, in a body of flesh similar to 

11 Cor. ie? 45, 47. 

21 Cor. xi. 7; Rom, viii. 29, 9, 14 sq.; Gal. iii, 26. 
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our own and by means of birth from a woman.’ As 


Paul understood it, this was not an “incarnation” 
(Menschwerdung) in the strict doctrinal sense, inas- 
much as the Son of God was really the celestial man 

) and head of the human race before his appearance on 
j the earth; he did not need therefore to take upon him 
{ a human nature, as orthodox theology teaches, but, 
| according to Paul, he simply exchanged the form of 
his celestial LP ire godlike body of light, 
for the earthly form “of existence, or_a body of flesh 
like that of men. This emptying and humiliation of 
himself to earthly poverty and servitude was an act of 
obedience to the will of God and of love to his human 
brethren? According to Paul, therefore, the terres- 
trial Jesus is the appearance of the celestial Son of 

God and archetypal man Christ clothed in a body of 

flesh, which we may express in modern forms of 
( thought by saying, he zs the embodied Ideal of religious 
_\and divine humanity, of its filial relationship to God 

| \ and of fraternal love between its own members. 

We might therefore regard it, according to our 
mode of thought, as most natural and probable that 
precisely this appearance of a holy human life was the 
object of the sending of Christ and the means of the 
salvation of the sinful world. However, frequently as 

the teaching of Paul is thus interpreted, particularly 

1 Rom. viii. 35 Gal. iv. 4. ? 2 Cor. viii. 9; Phil. ii. 5, 6. 
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in recent theology, such was by no means his idea. 
If it had been, how could the earthly life of Jesus have 
been of such little importance to him, as we have seen 
was actually the case? On the contrary, that the 
death rather than the life of Jesus should be regarded 
by Paul as the divinely-ordained means of salvation, 
undoubtedly corresponds much more closely with the 
origin of his Christology. According to his view, 
Christ was sent in human flesh—and under the Law 
—simply i in order to die for us the death of the curse 
of the Law, ; and thereby to liberate us for ever from 
the curse and the servitude of the Law i in every form 
and to make us sons of God, It cannot be the busi- 
ness of a historical study to criticise this doctrine, but 
only to understand it in its origin; and the more 
fully we understand the motive forces of it in Paul’s 
own thought, the sooner shall we be able to dis- 
tinguish its lasting truth from its historical form. 
What were the motive forces of it in his mind? 

In the first place, it is beyond doubt that it was 
from the principles of Pharisaic theology that Paul 
started. In that theology the legal Jewish conception 
of the religious relation prevailed absolutely... Every 
sin, according to the Jewish school, is a transgression 


1] refer for the proofs of this to the account, derived from the origi- 
nal sources, given in Weber’s System der Altsynagogalen Theologie 
(Leipzig, 1880), 33 67-72. 
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which, in so far as it has not been made good, or 
atoned for, by voluntary penance, demands rigorous 
punishment. According to the Pharisaic view, for- 
giveness without penance is as little possible with 


God as in the law of states. But the divine ne righteous- 
ness requires simply that the Law shall ‘ins some > way 
have its justice vindicated, it being a a matter of indiffer- 
ence on whom the punishment is executed. or by 


whom the atonement in satisfaction of the guilt j is pre- 
sented, The innocent, therefore, may ‘pay the atone- 
ment for the guilty, and thereby redeem the latter 
from the punishment. Thus in Jewish theology | the 
undeserved suffering of the righteous especially is 
regarded as a substitutionary means of atonement, ‘the 
guilt- -removing virtue of which may be turned to the 
benefit, or reckoned for the justification, of the mem- 
bers of their families, or even_of the whole nation of 
Israel. The less a man needs of atonement for his 
own sins, the more to the advantage of others is the 
surrender of his life as an atoning sacrifice; on that 
account the death of distinguished godly men pos- 
sesses an atoning and redeeming virtue for the entire 
nation equal to that of the great day of atonement. 

It is obvious how natural it must have been for 


Paul to make use of these prevailing views of the 


- Pharisaic theology in explanation of the death on the 


cross of the Messiah Jesus. They received, however, 
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under his hands.an entirely new application, by which 
the the stereotyped legal Jewish form became the recep- 
tacle of an ideal and ethical ‘thought of the greatest 
significance. This was primarily and especially con- 
nected with _ Paul’s_ peculiar view of. the..person, of 





Christ. Inasmuch as Christ is not simply a righteous 
man n after the Jewish ideal, not merely an ordinary 
earthly man, but the holy Son of God and Man from 
heaven, he has not to suffer at all for sin of his own; 

his death, therefore, as the voluntary taking upon 


himself of the curse of the Law, may be reckoned 
exclusively to the advantage of others. And to whose 


~~ 
\ 


advantage will it be reckoned? To that of the Jews 
only? But Christ is not merely a son of Abraham ; 

he is much rather the archetypal _ Man from _heaven, 
the representative_ Head of a//_ men, who in his life 
and death therefore legally represents the entire race, 
just ¢ as is everywhere the head of a family or of a nation 
acts on on behalf of either collectively. If the one, there- 
fore, who is the Head of all died for all, his death is 
not simply that of an individual, but it ‘denotes the 
death « of all; the death of the one representative of all 
has legally | before the Divine tribunal the same validity 
as if if if it had been the death of all, as if they had all col- 
lectively died in and with their Head." But in that 
case the curse of the Law has been atoned for on 


12 Cor. v. 15. 
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behalf of all; for when once death has been inflicted, 
the claim of the Law has been satisfied; it has noth- 


\ing more to condemn and nothing more to demand; 


in fact, it rules over a man only as long as he lives; 


after he is dead it possesses no more right and no 


more power. As, then, all have died in and with 


their representative Head, the legal claim of the Law 
has been satisfied and annulled for all; they are dead 
in view of both its curse and its demands; it has lost 
its power and validity for all; all are now entirely free 
from it, and may become the possession of a new 
Lord. In this sense, therefore, Paul conceives the 
death of Christ as the divinely-ordained propitiation 
by which God “reconciled the world unto himself, 


2 


no more imputing to them their sins:” in this sense 
he says, God “sent his Son, born of a woman and put 
under the Law, that he might redeem them that were 
under the Law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons ;” Christ has “ redeemed us from the curse of 
the Law, being made a curse for us,” or God “ made 
him to be sin for us, that we might become the right- 
eousness of God in him;” He “set him forth as a 
propitiation in his blood by faith,” and “in his flesh 
condemned sin ;” he “died once to sin,” and with his 


death we also were made dead as regards sin and 


‘the Law by means of his slain body.' In all these 


12Cor, v. 19, 21; Gal. iv. 4, iii. 13; Rom. viii. 3, iii. 25, Vi. 10, 11, vii. 4. 
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passages the subject is an atonement instituted by 
God in the death of Christ, by which the Law 
received its due, while at the same time its claims 
were cancelled once for all and for all men; it is an 
objective divine act_of propitiation on behalf “of the 


whole world, since the whole world, that is mankind, 
en p 


was represented in the propitiatory death of its Head. 
We see how the the Pauline universalism and antino- 
mianism I have their roots in the centre of his theology, 
in his ‘ ‘word of the Cross” 

‘However, ‘this view of the objective aspects of the 
matter, according to whined the reconciliation of the 
world in the death of Christ was effected by a divine 
act, forms only one side of it, to which we must at 
once add the other, the subjective aspect of it, without 
which we should most disastrously misunderstand the 
Apostle’s meaning. The objective reconciliation of 
the world effected _ in Christ's s death can, after all, 
benefit actually in their own “personal consciousness 
only those who know and acknowledge it, who. know 
and feel themselves i in_ their solidarity with Christ to 
be so n much one with him as to be able to appropriate 
inwardly | his death and celestial life, and inwardly live 
over ver again I his life and death; those only, in a word, 


who truly ¢ believe. on Christ. Thus the idea of “sub- (( 


stitution ” in Paul’s view receives its complement and 
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realization i in ‘the mysticism of his conception of faith, | 
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While Christ as the celestial Man objectively repre- 
sents the whole race, that relation becomes a _subject- 
ive reality of the religious consciousness only in th the 
case of those who connect themselves with him in 
faith in such a way as to grow together with him into 





| one spirit and one body, as to find in him _their_h head, 


ee 


their soul, their life and self, and he i in them his body, 
his members ‘and his temple.’ Thereby the idea of 
“one for all” receives the stricter meaning of “all in 
and with one:” thus regarded, the death of Christ is 
no longer merely the once occurring outward fact, 
which avails instead of the death of all by mere forensic 
substitution or imputation, but it becomes to a certain 


extent the actual ethical experience of the believers 


) themselves, their common inward fellowship with 


Christ in his life and death. The Law possesses, 
therefore, no more claim of any kind upon these par- . 
takers with Christ in his life and death than upon 

Christ himself; its curse has been removed from them; | 
their guilt has been cancelled; they have therefore 
been acquitted, justified before God, and are at peace 
with Him. And with this the servile spirit of fear 
gives place to the filial spirit of confidence, which 


plants in the heart the assurance of the love of God, 


and therewith creates grateful and obedient love to 


11 Cor. vi. 17,15, 19; Rom. vi. 5, 8, 9, 10; Gal. ii. 20; Phil. i. 
215 ii. 0; 10. 
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God and Christ in return. When, in baptism, as the 


¢ 


sacramental act of faith, the believer has “put on 
Christ,” that is, has become personally one with him)} 
he has at the same time entered into a new relation to 
God: God beholds him no longer as the sinner he 
once was, but as the new man he now is in Christ, 
and so as sharing the righteousness of Christ; on the 
other hand, man no longer looks upon God as the 
angry Judge, but as the Father, who has guaranteed 
His love to all His sons in His first-born Son. Hence 
in the fact that one died for all, and all feel they have 
died and live with him, in truth, old things have 
passed away and all things have become new, a new 
creature, conscious of being in Christ reconciled to _ 
God and righteous before Him ;? the ideal of a son # 
of God has in the heart of the believer been trans- 


formed into the living reality of the conscious and felt 


ae 


relationship of a child to God. It is only when this 
is perceived that the Pauline doctrine of atonement is 
understood in its full meaning. 

If from this position we now glance back to the 
starting-point of this doctrine, we at once perceive 
that we have reached, at the end of the way we have 
trodden, an entirely different conception of God from 
that from which we set out. There it was still the 
God of the Jewish legal consciousness, the righteous 


W Gal. iii, 27. PARCOME Vly, 22; 
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Judge, who does not mercifully forgive but who 
demands punishment or atonement, who will see the 
Law receive rigorously its due, even though he must 
execute its curse on His own Son. Here, on the con- 
trary, it is the God of the Christian fal conscious-’ 
ness, as Jesus bore Him in his heart; the God of 
paternal love, who does not require from us atone- 
ment or satisfaction before He can forgive, who 
rather goes to meet the prodigal son, and from the 
fulness of His forgiving and beneficent love sets 
everything right. This double character of the Paul- 
ine conception of God is undoubtedly psychologi- 
cally quite intelligible : it is the two souls which were 
always in conflict with each other in Paul’s breast 
that are reflected in it: the servile spirit of the Law 
and the filial spirit of the Gospel, Pharisaic thought 
and Christian feeling, the theology of the Rabbi and 
the experience of the Apostle. Now, it is true that 
these two aspects do not occupy such a position of 
equality towards each other as to keep Paul in an 
attitude of fruitless wavering between the two stand- 
points; but the one of them is everywhere only the 
starting-point and the other the goal of his dialectics ; 
the one supplies only the instruments and forms of 
his argumentation, the other the living and eternal 
religious subject-matter. Nevertheless, it cannot be 


denied that precisely in this peculiar oscillation and 
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wavering between two different conceptions of God, 
which, treated logically, exclude and cancel each 
other, consists the difficulty in understanding Paul’s 
theology, and is found the explanation of the striking 
fact that in all ages it has been its lot to be most 
differently interpreted and estimated, and that it has 
so rarely been faithfully reproduced. Neither can it 
be denied that the theory of the vicarious atonement 
of Christ and the imputed righteousness of faith may 
present to the thinker serious difficulties of a logical 
and ethical nature, inasmuch as it is only a theory 
and object of intellectual belief; but in practical 
religious life these difficulties disappear of themselves, 
because i in living faith, in the devotion of the heart to 
the personal ideal of the Son of God, a man really 
becomes inwardly a new creature, and in this new 
state of life is conscious of being reconciled to God, 
is therefore really righteous, that is, stands in the 
right filial relation to God, and therein finds likewise 
the strength of love required for right moral eoeinee 
towards his fellow-men. 

It was just this practically beneficial consequence 
of his doctrine of faith which Paul had special reason 
to prove, inasmuch as he was compelled to hear from 
even his earliest opponents the accusation that it pro- 
duced morally injurious effects. “ Shall we continue 


in sin, that grace may abound?” he makes his Juda- 
3% 
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izing opponents ask.’ And he says in reply, “God 
forbid! We who died to sin, how shall we any 
longer live therein? Or know ye not that all we 
who were baptized into Christ were baptized into his 
death? We were buried with him, therefore, 
through baptism into his death, that like as Christ 
was raised from the dead through the glory of 
the Father, so we also might walk in newness 
of life. For if we have become united with him 
through the likeness of his death, we shall be also 
by that of his resurrection.” In this instance also 
Paul goes back again to his central idea of mystical 
fellowship with Christ, as he sees it established in 
the confession of faith in baptism; but this time he 
draws the inferences from it in a new direction. 
As_members of the crucified and risen Christ, 
Christians have likewise died as regards their old 
man “and have entered upon a new existence. 
Therewith they have been redeemed from the 
curse and compulsion of the Law and have become 
free children of God. ‘But together with this change 
of religious relation to God, the foundation of a 
new divine life has been laid, and that in the two- 
fold sense that both the obligation and_the power. 
to lead another life have been supplied. Christians | 
are bound to lead a new life by the motive of grati- 


1 Rom. vi. 1. 
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tude towards the Lord, to whose act of love and 
self-sacrifice they owe their new and happy state. 
For “he died for all, that they who live should live 
no longer unto themselves, but unto him who died 
for them and rose again.”' Their newly granted 
life is not their own independent property, which | 
they may employ after their own or another’s 
pleasure, but it belongs of right to the Lord who 
has bought them at so dear a price for his own 
possession. As, therefore, Christ lives as the exalted 
Lord only unto God, so in like manner the life of 
‘those who belong to him must be an unbroken ser- 
vice of God. The love of God and Christ must fill’ 
their heart, God’s Spirit lead them to all that is good; 
their body must be His temple; their members, 
weapons of righteousness; their eating and drinking 
and all they do must redound to the glory of God. 
That same faith in Christ which has delivered Chris- 
tians from the killing Law of the letter, has like- 
wise made them subject to the life-giving Law of 
the spirit of Christ. This new Law is no longer 
merely an outward letter, which could only com- 
mand and judge, but it is the inward impulse. of 
love, of enthusiasm, of devotion and reverence, which 
desires nothing else than to please and become like 
him who is its life, its highest good, its true self. 


#2 Cort. va 15. 
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This new Law of Christ, therefore, brings with the 





obligation likewise the power of meeting it, for it is 
happily no longer a frigid command, which would 
impose compulsion on the resolves of the heart; 
it is, on the contrary, the most living impulse of 
the inmost heart itself: “The love of Christ con- 
straineth us. Therefore I live no longer, but Christ 
liveth in me. Sin will no more have dominion 
over us, for we are not under the Law, but under 
ace 4 

It is evident that Paul has herewith propounded 
a new divine principle of greatest moment, a prin- 
ciple equally far removed from both Heathen license 
and Jewish legalism. In the reverent love of the 


divine ideal of life which he beheld personified in 


) Christ, he found that inward- freedom which was 
raised as far above the Jewish servitude of ordi- 
; nances as it was above the Heathen servitude of 
‘the flesh and worldly lust—that inward freedom 


which, unlike that of the Stoics, for instance, is 
not purchased by the deadening of the affections, by 
the hardening of the soul in the heartless coldness of 
“apathy,” but which bears within itself the source of 
all life and happiness—love, which is the fulfilling of 


“ the Law. On that account this ethical principle was 
-able to influence diseased and rent humanity in a very 


12 Cor. v. 5, 14; Gal. ii. 20; Rom. vi. 14. 
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different way from Stoicism, animating and rejuvenat- 
ing, healing and uniting it. Whilst Stoic cosmopoli- 
tanism | only produced indifference towards the natural | 
ties and limitations of society, Christian love, as Paul 
proclaimed it, encircled the disunited nations and 


ne 


countries with a uniting bond, made Jews and Greeks, 
slaves and - free men, man and woman, one in Christ.’ 
Thereby the Apostle planted that tree of humanity in 
human _society under the branches of which we still 
dwell, and find shelter and protection for our highest 
possessions. This meritorious service is not essenti- 
ally lessened by the fact that the thorough carrying 
out of this great new principle in some particular 
departments of moral life remained in Paul’s case 
defective in several respects. _It is in fact, to our feel- 
ing, somewhat surprising that the Apostle of Chris- 
tian freedom should pronounce slavery a matter of 
indifference, and advise the slave to remain in his con- 
dition even when he might become free* Neither 
does it answer to our conception of the importance of 
the judicial institutions of the state, when the Apostle 
forbids the Christians of Corinth to seek justice 
before the secular tribunals.* It really shocks our 
feeling of the sacred dignity of the marriage state, 
when . Paul suffers it only as a necessary evil for the 
prevention ‘of unchastity, and in general describes the 


1Gal. iii, 28. 21 Cor. vii. 21. 81 Cor. vi. I sq. 
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unmarried state as better and holier." In this respect 
Protestantism has carried out Paul’s principle, Alt 
things are yours,” more consistently than he himself 
did, by completely setting aside the historically con- 
ditioned 1 limitations with which the Apostle_ himself 
was still hampered. 

These limitations arose partly from the expectation 
of the speedy return of Christ to close that period of 
the world, an expectation which Paul shared with the 
first Christians universally, and partly from the—dual- 
istic view of the relation of sense and spirit which Paul 
held in common with his age generally. The latter 
was one of those points in which Jewish and Greek 
thought in that age met in practical agreement, 
although the theoretical principles were on each side 
different. For it is certainly true that the Pauline 
antithesis of flesh and spirit must not. without modifi- 
cation be identified with that of Plato and Philo; the 
Pauline antithesis did not originate in Greek philoso- 
phy, but directly in Jewish theology, and indirectly in 
the Old Testament. The latter understood by “flesh 2 
the earthly creature of sense, particularly mankind in 
its antithesis to God, whose nature is supersensible 
and supermundane spirit, the creative and holy energy 
of life. And with the idea of natural weakness and 


impurity, which belong to the sense nature of flesh, 


a Cor. vil. I sq., 7, 32 Sq., 38, 40. 
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was early connected, as, for instance, in the Book a4 


Job} the ethical idea of weakness and impurity, in 


virtue of which the flesh is made subject to both sin 


and death. This theory was afterwards combined by 
Rabbinic theology in a peculiar way with the doctrine 


of the fall of Adam. In_ consequence of that first Tass 


sin, it was taught_in the Synagogue, not death alone, 
but sin, prevailed. amongst.men ; for the tendencies to 
evil, the possibility of which had existed from the 
beginning in the human body, thereupon attained a 
new and almost irresistible supremacy over the ten- 
dencies of the soul to good, and ruled human action 
with despotic power.’ When, notwithstanding, Jew- 
ish theology imposed on man the duty of attaining to 
perfect righteousness by his own effort, it was in evi- 


dent contradiction with the above psychological pre- 





mises, a contradiction, moreover, similarly met with 
in the ethics of Stoicism of that period. Nor on this 
ae erenee art 

point of doctrine | has “Paul put forward anything like 
an entirely new ‘theory, but only with greater rigour 


eee 
drawn out the Pharisaic theory into its consequences. 


Gin and death he conceives * as entering the world 


1 Job. iv. ‘17 sq., xiv. 4, xv. 14 sq.; comp. also Gen. vi. 3; Ps. 
Cili. 14. 

2 Comp. Weber, System der Altsynagogalen Theologie, 3% 47-50. 

3 Rom. v. 12-21, vii. 5, 13-25, vill. 7,13; Gal. v. 17 sq.; 1 Cor. 
Xv. 21, 47-50. 
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through Adam, and thenceforth ruling with royal 
despotism all men, who _are, as as children of Adam, 
sold by their fleshly nature to that sovereign power. 
For in the body, the earthly and sense part of the 
natural man, evil desire has set up its seat, or, as it 
were, its citadel, whence, by means of the tendencies 
and impulses of the flesh in the members, it makes 
the will its servant, so that it brings forth all kinds of 
sin, not merely sins of a sensual but also of a spiritual 
nature, such as idolatry and selfish wickedness. It is 
true, the inward man, by virtue of the good impulses 
of his reason, can condemn the dominance « of sin in 


his. members, but he is unable actually to subdue it, 
because he i is so sold under sin as to feel it as'a “law,” 
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that is, as a constant despotic power which holds his 
better “self in captivity. And against that “law,” even 
the revealed Law of God, holy and good as it is, 
avails nothing, because it is weakened by sin in the 
flesh ; in fact, it is, on the contrary,such~as. _by its 
prohibition to “provoke sin to fuller develo ment. 
With this Paul established by ‘the anthropological 
method the conviction (of which he had, moreover, 
become assured by dogmatical inferences from the 
atoning death of Christ), that by the works of the 
Law no flesh could become righteous. Why had 
previously all his eager endeavour after righteousness 
been in vain? Now he could answer that question, 
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since he also knew the answer to another painful one, 
“QO wretched man that I am, who will deliver me 
from the body of this death?” namely, “The law of 
the spirit_of life in Christ hath made me free from the 
Jaw of sin and of death!” 

Just as. Paul, when looking back upon his former 
condition from the new one of conscious salvation, 
formed such a profound conception of the hopeless 
ruin of the natural man as ruled by the sin in his 
flesh, that he spoke of a “law of sin,” so with like 
profundity he recognized the new life in Christ as a. 
“Taw of the “spirit.” With that conception, again, he 
gave toa ‘traditionary idea a new turn of the greatest 


en 


significance and rich in results. In the First Church 
it was : already an established supposition that the holy 
spirit was received by faith and baptism into the 
Messiah, a supposition which was based on Old 
Testament promises of the outpouring of the spirit at 
the time of salvation.’ But as the holy spirit in the 
Old Testament was not conceived as the constant 
inward principle of life in the people of God, but as a 
supernatural divine power, which descended tempo- 
rarily _upon individuals and produced extraordinary 
effects - for definite purposes, so likewise in the First 
Church it was conceived as the supernatural divine 
power which called forth extraordinary states and 


1 Acts ii. 33, 38, x. 44, 45; comp. Joeliii. 1; Ezek. xxxvi. 27. 
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efforts of a remarkable kind. Thus the ecstatic con- 
dition of speaking with tongues, the apocalyptic gift 
of prophecy, the individual gift of the “word of wis- 
dom,” the special power of faith for miraculous cures 
and similar extraordinary charismata, were looked 
upon as the works and signs of the Messianic spirit, 
those speaking with tongues in Corinth, for instance, 
being regarded as “spiritual men” pre-eminently.’ 
Paul, it is true, shared that view; he did not, however, 
he rest satisfied with it, but extended and deepened the 
) significance of the spirit. Feeling himself by his faith 
) in the Lord, who is the spirit, made into ome spirit 
/ with him, he saw in the holy spirit the indwelling and 
. constant principle, or “law,” of his new life, and a 
pr inciple which does not manifest itself_merely in cer- 
tain extraordinary impulses and miraculous powers, 
but as the creative energy of a “new creature,’ e in the 
renewing of the heart, in the sanctification of the 
) entire life, in the generation of every Christian virtue, 
? in_a_growing likeness to the image of Christ. The 
spirit of Christ manifests itself not ‘merely in the 
mystical convulsions of an obscure and speechless 
emotional excitement, but in the distinct and calm 
feeling of the peace and joy of a child of God con- 
scious of being reconciled with its Father;? not 
Dr (Cor. xii, 14: 


-? Rom. v. 5, viii. 15, 38, xv. 13; Gal. iv. 6, v. 22. 
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merely in apocalyptic visions of miraculous things in 


the future, but in a clear and reasonable knowledge of 
those things which have been given us by God, and 
in a wide view of the wonderful ways and judgments 
of God in the course of the world’s history;' not 
merely in theurgic powers and miraculous operations 


of an abrupt character, but in the constant moral 


power ¢ of love, which is the greatest of miracles.’ 


Herewith Paul inaugurated that decisive change of 
view ‘by which Christianity made the transition from 
the miraculous world of ecstatic feeling and apocalyp- 
tic c phantasy, into the true spiritual world of religious 
and moral personal | life, and by which it could vend 
the ‘regenerating leaven of the history of mankind. 
Not as if he had on that account set aside or disre- 
garded the apocalyptic future hopes of the First 
Church; no, the expectation of the speedy return of 
Christ, of the resurrection of the dead, of the last 
judgment and end of the world, was as certain and as 
important to him as to any one of the earliest Chris- 
tians; but knowing that he already possessed, as a 
present. inner reality and operative power,* the Chris- 
tian spirit of the new life of the kingdom of God, 


11 Cor. ii: 7-16, xii. 8. 

24 Cor. xii. 31—xiii. 13; Gal. v. 6, 13, 22; Rom. xiii. 10, xiv. 17 sq. 

5 Rom. vi, 4, vii. 6, viii. 9, 10, xiv. 17; 2 Corivayisgiiv. 175 Vines 
10; Gal. v. 6, 25. 
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which others looked for only in the miraculous 
catastrophies of the future, he bridged over the ch: chasm 
dividing the next world from this, transforming 1 the 
transcendental Messianic kingdom of Jewish and 


y primitive Christian hope into the moral_kingdom of 


eigen 


God of the Christian Church, with its life} in the 
spirit” and its faith and lovex With this, however, 


. Paul had only given a new theological turn to the 


thought which Jesus had given expression to in his 
popular parables of the Mustard-seed and the Leaven, 
thereby preserving that mustard-seed from the danger 
of being choked by the luxuriantly rampant branches 
of apocalyptic phantasy. 

That a religious idea of such mystical and specu- 
lative profundity as the Pauline doctrine of the holy 
spirit, however, might take root in the consciousness 
of the Church, it necessarily required a somewhat 
massive outward shell, which might protect and pre- 
serve the noble fruit within, while at the same time it 
concealed and made it unrecognizable to the super- 
ficial eye. A shell of this kind was supplied not only 
in dogmatic’ Christology as founded by Paul and 
further carried out by the theology of the Church, 
ps also in_the mystical view os aoe sacraments. In 


traditional usages, bringing them into the ees rela- 
tion with the central idea of his theology. Baptism, 
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which a the First Church had been only a public act 
of repentance and profession, became in Paul’s the- 
ology’ a a mystical act of implantation i in the fellowship _ 
of Christ's life and death by means of asacramental 





imitation and appropriation of the act of redemption 
effected originally and typically in Christ; for in im- 
mersion beneath the water, Christ’s denis and burial, 
and in emersion from the water, his resurrection, are 
imitated in dramatic symbolism. Thus baptism 
became the sacrament of regeneration through the 
spirit, by which the old life of the sinful flesh was 
done away with, and a new creature, a holy spiritual 
life devoted to God, was born and incorporated as a 
living member with the body of Christ. The meals 
of love of the First Church likewise received “first 
from, Paul’ the significance of strictly sacramental acts 
of ‘worship. When the Church solemnizes the Lora’s 
Supper, the partaking of the consecrated cup and 
bread is not simply a symbolical act in remembrance 
of the shed blood and the broken body of Christ, but 
it is also the means of effecting a mystical union with 
the c1 crucified Head of the Church; for they who par- 
take of those : symbols of his death thereby inwardly 
appropriate the death of Christ himself, entering thus 
into the closest covenant with him and one another 
for life and death. But as the counterpart of this 


1 Rom. vi. 3 sq.; Gal. iii. 27. 2] Cor. x. 16 sq., xl. 23-30. 
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mysterious union with Christ, realized in a devout 
observance of the rite, must be placed the punitive 
effect of an undevout observance of it, which Paul is 
disposed to discover in the cases of sickness and 
death occurring in the Church. The affinity of ideas 
of this kind with certain features of Heathen sacrifices 
and mysteries, was referred to even by Paul himself, 
and was variously dwelt upon by the Church Fathers; 
neither can it be denied that the subsequent grosser 
conceptions of the doctrine of the sacraments held by 
the Church were naturally connected with this Pauline 
theory of the sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist. 
Nevertheless, it is only those who can find it conceiv- 
able that the Church could have been satisfied with a 
cultus with no mysteries who will on that account 
raise a complaint against Paul. That he discovered, 
by reference to the central fact of salvation in the death 
of Christ, the means of satisfying the need, founded 
in human nature, of a_ mystical cultus, we are con- 


vinced is one of those marvellous inspirations of 
genius on which history itself has set. its. seal, and 
which we, therefore, ought not to criticise with cold 
rationalism, but to honour with anager and reverent 
piety. 

In possession of that spirit which searches even the 
depths of Deity, Paul finally obtained new and pro- 


found insight into the counsels and ways of the 
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Divine ‘government of the world. Starting from the 
anticipations of the Prophets, but giving them a 
deeper meaning in the light of the Christian idea of 
salvation, he sketched_a_new philosophy of religious 
history, which served as a magnificent ‘historical set- 
ting and proof for his theological ideas. He was led 
to it by the necessity of justifying his teaching and 
labours to the Jewish and Jewish-Christian mind, 
which had taken serious offence especially at two 
points: one of which concerned the Pauline view of 
the Mosaic Law; the other, the actual result of his 
mission to the Heathen, in consequence of which the 
Heathen Christians grew every day more important 
than the Jewish Christians. When Paul taught that 
Christ was the end of the Law and was sent to redeem 
us from the Law,’ it appeared to the Jew that the 
character of revelation belonging to the Law was 
thereby denied; for, he asked, how could a Law 
given by God be transient? And when, by the con- 
version of large numbers of the Heathen, the Jewish 
portion of the Messianic Church was more and more 
outstripped and reduced to a minority, the promises 
“of the Prophets, which were given, surely, in the first 
instance and principally to the children of Abraham, 
seemed to the Jew to lose their validity. The Law 
and the Prophets, the entire Oracles of God, seemed 
1Rom, x. 4; Gal. iv. 5. 
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therefore to be rendered doubtful by Paul. How 
could that accord with the will of God, whose word is 
undoubtedly incapable of change or failure? And 
how could it accord with the intention of the Messiah 
Jesus, who had said, surely, that he had not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil the Law and the Prophets? 
Paul was the more urgently led to remove such 
natural scruples, as the divine revelation of the Law 
and the Prophets was, beyond doubt, ‘to himself like- 
wise an established certainty. The task b before him 
was, therefore, to reconcile this “conviction, held no 
less firmly by himself than by his opponents, with hi his 
doctrine of the end of the Mosaic Law and of the 
call of the Heathen into the Messianic _kingdom, 
The task was, in fact, not easy, and Paul brought 4 to 
its accomplishment all the acuteness of his Rabbinical 
dialectics and all the profundity of his Christian 
gnosis. 

From our modern point of view, we might perhaps 
suppose that the simplest means of reconciling the 
transient nature of the Mosaic Law with its revealed 
origin, would have been to distinguish between its 
ethical and ceremonial constituents. The Pauline 
doctrine of the Law has often been understood as if 
his contention had been directed against the cere- 
monial Law only, which he is supposed to have dis- 
tinguished from the moral precepts, as the perishable 
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from the eternal element. But this distinction is 
opposed to the proper sense of Paul’s theory of the 
Law. He shared, on the contrary, with the Jews 
generally the supposition that the Law was an indivis- 
ible whole, and in all its parts an immediate divine 


—————— 
revelation ; ‘criticism of the matter of the ‘Law, a 
distinction between its lasting and transient elements, 





was, _ therefore, _quite out of the question in Paul’s 
case. In order to reach his object, he was obliged 
accordingly to adopt another course—the_ historico- 
teleological method. With a boldness of paradox 
such as is possible only to a religious genius, Paul 
undertook to prove, from the history of divine revela- 
tion itself, t the transient nature of the revealed Law. 
The point at which he applied the lever of his method 
of proof was the relation of the Law to the promises. 
This very relation had beyond doubt already often 
occupied the attention of the Pharisee Paul; indeed, 
the profoundest antinomy, the most trying enigma of 
the Pharisaic theology, was involved. precisely in the 


fact, that the immediate fulfilment of the promises by 
God ‘was expected, while at the same time it was 
believed to be conditioned by the complete fulfilment 
on man’s part of the Law, a fulfilment which had 
always | been and still remained incomplete. The solu- 
tion of this enigma, which was impossible from the 


Jewish point of view, dawned upon Paul at the cross 
7 
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of Christ: with the certainty that God on His part 
offers us, as a gift of grace through Christ, the right- 
eousness we cannot possibly fulfil, the conclusion was 
of itself suggested to him, that in that case the Law 
could not from the first have been given with the pur- 
pose of making the Divine fulfilment of the promises 
dependent on its fulfilment by man. But then the 
question arose, For what end can the Law have been 
given by God, if it is not meant to be the condition of 
Peper eer of salvation? To this Paul replies 
with the bold paradox, The Law came in between the 
promise and the fulfilment, “not in order to bring 
about ‘righteousness, which it can never do, and by 
which it would really annul the grace of the promise, 
but, on the contrary, in order to occasion transgres- 
sion, to provoke the sinful desires of the flesh to 
activity, to bring to painful consciousness the guilt of 
sin—in a word, to hold mankind captive under the 
ban of the wretchedness of- sin, until the longed-for 
salvation through the grace of God in Christ should 
come.’ The Law is, according to this, given by God, 
it is true, and forms an essential member in the 
economy of the Divine plan of salvation, the object 
of which is the formation of a holy people of God; 
but the Law does not promote this object as a direct 
and positive means of righteousness, as the Jew sup- 
_1Gal. iii. 19-24; Rom. v. 20, 21, iv. 15, ili. 20, vii. 5, 7-13, xi. 32. 
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posed, prt only indirectly and negatively, inasmuch 
as it is in the first instance really a means of unright- 
eousness, of the increase of sin, of producing the 
consciousness of guilt and helplessness and the sense 
of the need of redemption. Thus the Law had from 
the first only the importance of a perishable instru- 
ment, the destiny of which was to pass away when its 
object had been attained ; it was intended as a school- 
master to keep_ mankind, while in its minority, in sub- 
jection until the time when with faith in the Son of 
God the freedom of the full-aged sons of God_should 
appear. . 

From this point of view the history of mankind 
divides _ itself in the Apostle’s mind into three ages, 
which correspond, again, to the three principles” of 
Promise, Law and Fulfilment, or to the three typical 
names of Abraham, Moses and Christ. The first age 
is that of the Patriarchs, when faith in the eae 
still ‘ruled without law; : that is. the age of the child- 
hood of the race, “the happy period of innocence, 
when sin was still unknown, because nothing was then 
known of the command, “Thou shalt not indulge 
desire.”? Then comes the Law of Moses, as the 
schoolmaster r who keeps the youth under the compul- 
sion of his commands and prohibitions, and_ thereby 
provokes his will to resistance, calls into existence his 

1Gal. iii. 16-18; Rom. iv. 5, 13. 2Rom. vii. 7. 
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desire to transgress, and holds the transgressor 
captive under the torture of the sense of guilt; that 
is the age of the covenant of the Law, the ‘transient 
nature of which the Apostle sees symbolized in the 
vanishing of the glorious light on the countenance of 
Moses At last, at the time appointed by God, the 
fulfilment of the promise, and therewith the end of 
the covenant of Law, appeared; for by faith in . the 
Son of God we have become sons of God, who are 
no longer under the pedagogue: for the servile spirit 
of fear has been substituted the filial spirit of confi- 
dence, which finds its early prototype in the faith of 
Abraham. But the divine covenant of promise made 
with the Fathers has now been fulfilled ina higher 
form for ac sontaditien beige ieee and duty, 
been overcome and reconciled in 1 that spirit idol sonship 
which is at the same time a spirit of freedom and love. 
On this account the new covenant of the spirit | is an 
eternal covenant, the glory of which remains for ever. 
~ Thus the enigma and the stumbling-block to the 
Jewish mind involved in the idea of the Law being a 
divine revelation and yet of transient validity, were in 
the Apostle’s case removed by the supposition of a 
divine education of the human race, And the same 
point of view of a divine teleology conducts him 


1Gal. iii. 23 sq., iv. 1sq.; Rom. vii. 8 sq. 32, Corsiil. 13)Sq; 
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likewise to the solution of the other enigma, namely, , 


of the possibility of the nation to which the promises 
were given being outstripped in the Messianic king- 
dom by the Gentiles. First of all, it is true, Paul 
points the Jews, who see in this order of things a 
violation of the prerogatives promised to them, to the 
unconditionality of the Divine will, to contend with 
which is altogether unbecoming in the creature. Just 
as God in the times of the Patriarchs, by the free 
choice of His grace, had mercy on the one and 
rejected the other, so now again it is His free grace 
which permits the Gentiles to experience His compas- 
sion. And Israel’s hardening, he goes on to show,’ 
is nothing surprising, but simply proves once more 
that it continues to be the same stiff-necked and 
rebellious people of which the Prophets had from the 
beginning to complain, so that its remaining behind 
the Gentiles is as much its own fault as God’s appoint- 
ment. Nevertheless, God had not therein Israel’s 
definitive loss in view; His word of promise has not 
for ever lost its validity. It is only temporarily that 
He has caused the Jews to fall behind, with the design 
that their holding aloof might make possible the 
approach of the Gentiles, and their loss promote the 
Gentiles’ gain. But when once this object has been 
attained, when once the fulness of the Heathen has 


1 Rom. ix. 6-29. 2 Rom. ix. 30-x. 21, 
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entered into the kingdom of God, then will come 
Israel’s turn to be received; the precedence of the 
Heathen will provoke those who are now rebellious to 
jealous imitation, and thus the gracious purposes of 
God will finally be accomplished in the case of all.’ 
All the wonderful ways and leadings of the world’s 
history, not excepting even the sin and error of men, 
must at last serve as means of promoting the plan of 
salvation projected by Divine love and wisdom. Thus 
all the contradictions of time are harmoniously recon- 
ciled in the knowledge of that God from whom and 
through whom and to whom are all things ! 


1Rom. xi. 
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THE CONFLICT OF THE’ APOSTLE ‘TO’ THE 
GENTILES WITH JEWISH CHRISTIANS. 


A GLANCE in our last Lecture at the chief points of 
Paul’s teaching has fully confirmed the Apostle’s 
claim with regard to his gospel, namely, that it was 
an original creation of an inward revelation of the 
spirit of Christ, independent of the tradition of the 
First Church, and differing from it in essential points. 
In such circumstances, instead of being astonished 
that it came at last to animated conflicts between Paul 
and the Jewish Christians, we must rather be surprised 
that those conflicts did not break out much earlier, 
During the fourteen years of his first missionary 
labours in the regions of Syria and Cilicia, such 
unbroken harmony existed between himself and the 
churches of Judea, that, according to his own state- 
ment, they praised God for the fruits of his mission.’ 
It is possible that Paul himself had not then realized 
the full consequences involved in his principles with 
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regard to Christian freedom from the Law; it is like- 
wise possible that in Judea no accurate information 
was possessed regarding the state of things in churches 
at a considerable distance, or that, in delight at the 
general results, the mixture of the Gentile Christian 
elements and the free intercourse of the Jewish with 
the Gentile believers were overlooked. But when, 
with the further extension of the mission of Paul into 
Heathen territory, increasing numbers of Heathen 
churches were formed, and at the same time in the 
church of the Syrian capital, Antioch, the Gentile ele- 
ment grew so largely in numbers and influence that the 
action of the whole community there took a constantly 
freer form, this development of things began to excite 
attention in Jerusalem, and the simple unrestrained 
delight at Paul’s success gave place to mistrustful 
anxiety as to the incalculable consequences of such 
proceedings. The most zealous considered it wrong 
to continue inactive spectators of the Apostle’s line of 
action, and went themselves to Antioch to observe and 
to oppose on the spot the freer customs that had 
sprung up. The agitation set on foot by these “ false 
brethren brought in unawares,” as Paul describes 
them! threw the mixed community at Antioch into no 
little commotion, especially as these people naturally 
appealed to the authority of the parent church. 


1Gal. ii. 4; comp? Acts xv. I. 
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We may imagine in what a painful situation the 


Apostle Paul consequently found himself. If the 
party zealous for the Law should be successful with 
their demand that the believing Gentiles must by 
circumcision submit to the Jewish Law, and if it 
should be confirmed that in this demand they really 
had the parent church, together with the Apostles, 
on their side, the mission to the Gentiles was at an 
end, the life-work of the Apostle to the Heathen was 
hopeless. For if he had submitted to their require- 
ment of the Law, there was no more room to hope for 
any great success in his mission to the Heathen, the 
Jewish Law would have become an invincible hindrance 
to the conversion of the Heathen to Christ. If Paul 
had, on the other hand, simply ignored the demands 
of the Judaizers, without coming to any understanding 
with the earlier Apostles and obtaining their sanction 
for his Gentile mission, with its freedom from the 
Law, he would have severed the connection of his 
Heathen churches with the parent church, and the 
Gentile Church, thus isolated from the very first and 
degraded to a sect, would hardly have been able long 
to maintain its existence. The continuance or the 
destruction of his life-work depended therefore now, 
to Paul’s mind, on whether he succeeded _ in obtaining 
from the parent church and its leaders the acknowledg- 
ment of their Christian fellowship for his Gentile 
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Christians as_such._ In this critical moment, as Paul 
himself ‘relates, it was the inward spiritual voice of a 
“revelation” which matured in his mind the resolu- 
tion to overcome the crisis by the most direct, though, 
it must be allowed, the most hazardous course—by a 
personal discussion of the matter with the parent 
church, and especially with its principal leaders. 
Paul naturally communicated. his plan, which so 
closely concerned it, to the church at Antioch; and 
the church must then have sanctioned his proposal 
and adopted it as the resolution of the body, and 
accordingly deputed the Apostle himself, together 
with Barnabas, as its official and trusted delegates to 
Jerusalem, This public sanction of the journey to 
Jerusalem, as it is reported in the Acts of the Apostles, 
is so far from excluding the origin of it as related by 
Paul himself, that, on the contrary, the two accounts 
admirably complete each other. The same may be 
said substantially of the accounts of the course of the 
subsequent transactions at Jerusalem ; the agreement 
as to the chief points is in any case greater than the 
discrepancies in: the details, and these discrepancies 
can be for the most part explained simply by the 
difference of the standpoint of the relaters. 

When Paul made his report as to his missionary 
labours and their results in the Heathen world to a 
‘meeting of the church at Jerusalem (for the account in 
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the Epistle to the Galatians likewise compels us to 
suppose such a meeting), that party of zealots, to 
whom the “ false brethren ” and agitators who had crept 
into Antioch belonged, put forward the demand, that 
the converted Gentiles must be made Jews by circum- 
cision, and that that regulation must at once be put in 
force by the circumcision of Titus, the Gentile com- 
panion of Paul on his journey. Paul does not tell us 
directly what was the reply of the meeting of the 
church to this requirement, yet he supplies the data 
for probable conjecture. In the first place, we must 
observe that Paul mentions, as the real occasion of 
the animated contention as to the circumcision of 
Titus, the “ false brethren ” that had crept in, obviously 
distinguishing them, therefore, as the more decided 
zealots, from the rest of the church. Wemust neither 
overlook nor over-estimate the importance of this dis- 
tinction. Nowhere do we meet with any such state- 
ment as that the whole church was from the first quite 
on the side of Paul, and that the zealots of the Law 
formed merely an insignificant fraction. On the con- 
trary, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that, assum- 
ing the truth of this traditional supposition, it would 
be hard to comprehend how such animated conten- 
tions could arise as are undeniably recorded in both 
accounts alike (Gal. ii. and Acts xv.). The most 


probable conjecture is, therefore, that when the ques- 
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tion was proposed to the church at Jerusalem thus 
definitely, whether in future there should be a Christi- 
anity without the Mosaic Law, its members at first 
took up no definite position with regard to it, but 
wavered indecisively between opposing opinions and 
considerations. To their strictly conservative Jewish 
mind it was undoubtedly a very unfamiliar idea, that 
they should in the future acknowledge, as brothers in 
faith in the Messiah, Heathen without the Law, who 
kad hitherto always been looked upon by them as 
unclean and sinners. It was to be feared, too, that by 
such fraternization the reputation of the young 
Christian Church would be seriously compromised in 
the eyes of the Jewish people, and its reputation for 
righteousness greatly shaken, which naturally would 
not be favourable to the success of the mission to 
Israel itself. Moreover, the question might well arise, 
whether it was possible that the Messiah Jesus, who 
notoriously sought not to destroy but to fulfil the 
Law, would acknowledge those who did not adopt 
the Law as fellow-citizens of the kingdom, when he 
should come in the immediate future to set it up. 
Under the influence of doubts of this kind, the feeling 
of the church undoubtedly inclined at first to favour 
the demands of the party zealous for the Law. On 
the other hand, however, it was after all unable to 
escape from the force of the impression which the 
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reports ‘of Paul and Barnabas as to their past successes 
amongst the Gentiles had produced. Was not the 
church obliged to discern therein practical proof that 
the Heathen mission was an undertaking well-pleasing 
to God? And had not even the prophets foretold the 
coming in of the Gentiles in the days of the 
consummation? Were not also certain utterances 
of Jesus current which represented the faith of 
the Heathen as an example fitted to shame the un- 
believing Jews? With all its Jewish conservatism, the 
parent church cannot have been wholly impervious to 
such considerations. Nevertheless, the Solitary Paul Paul, 
the daring innovator, evidently held a trying position 
against the multitudé of those who had the stubborn 
power of custom and the scrupulous loyalty of the 
Jewish conscience on their side. 

It was _in reality therefore an extremely critical 
moment, on the issue of which hung nothing less than 
the future of Christianity ; the battle of opinions in- 
clined first to the one side and then to the other, when 
the chief Apostles threw their vote into the scale in 
favour of. ‘free “Heathen Christianity. Beyond. ‘doubt, 
the / “Acts of the Apostles has reported correctly when 
it describes Peter as taking the initiative in that direc- 
tion: ‘although the speech which this book puts into 
“his mouth betrays traces of the later date of its editor, 
we cannot doubt that it was the decisiveness.of Peter's 
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temperament, and still more his unreserved love of the 
Lord Jesus, which caused_him to put _aside_all other 
considerations . and extend to the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles the ‘right-hand of fellowship. This act of noble, 
self- denying magnanimity saved. the future of f Chris- 
tianity in a critical moment, and for that reason the 
Church justly, holds. the memory of Peter ir in hig high 
honour. James, the brother of the Lord, eo nd the 
Apostle John likewise, followed the example of Peter 
and confirmed the bond of brotherhood; but they (at 
all events James) did not do this as unreservedly as 
Peter. For undoubtedly the Acts of the Apostles is 
justified in ‘making the narrower and ‘more strictly 
Jewish spirit of James accountable for "the _conditions 


hee 


by which the fraternal alliance was restricted ; _he, 
moreover, “not having belonged, _ like_ Peter, to the 
number of the Apostles of Jesus, was.not..so_ much 
influenced _by his free Spirit. As regards the con- 
ditions of the agreement, the two accounts differ. 
According to Paul, they were simply, first, that_the 
sphere of his Heathen mission and that_ of the Jewi: Jewish 
mission of the other Apostles should in future also 
remain separate ; secondly, that Paul 1 should remember 
the f poor _of the churches of Judea, ‘that is, should col- 
lect charitable gifts for them amongst “the Heathen 


The Acts of the wAposites is silent as to these two 
1 Gal. ii. 95 x04 
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points, and states instead that in a formal resolution 
of the Church the obligation was imposed_ on the 
Heathen Christians of abstaining from meat offered to 
idols, from fornication, from blood, and_from things 
strangled? 

‘This difference between the two accounts has been 
made the subject of much debate, to enter upon which 
in detail would on this occasion occupy too much of 
our time: I must confine myself to the following 
observations. As Paul does not mention in any way 
these four obligations imposed on the Gentiles, but, on 
the contrary, asserts that nothing was required of him 
by those of reputation, save that he should remember 
the poor, and as subsequently, in speaking of the eat- 
ing of flesh offered to idols, he does not even distantly 
allude to a resolution of the Apostles bearing upon it, 
the doubt as to the historical character_of the resolu- 


tion is is probably well founded. However, it does not , 
by any means follow from this supposition that the — 


author of the Acts arbitrarily invented his narrative, 
and with a definite dogmatic purpose. We must, on 
the contrary, keep in view the fact that the four con- 


ditions of James correspond substantially to the obliga- 


ne ens 


tions which were at that time generally imposed on 


the ‘Proselytes of the Gate. When, therefore, ‘we : 


remember that the first Heathen | Christians were for 


1-Acts xv. 20, 28, 29. 
8% 
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the most part from the Proselytes of the Gate, the con- 
jecture 1 naturally presents itself that those “Proselytes 
will as Christians have continued their former manner 
of life, aes that accordingly the observance. “of the the 
the ‘standing practice of the Gentile Christians _in 
certain churches. We need not think it at all surpris- 
ing or objectionable that a practice of this kind, which 
had of itself grown up, should in the tradition of the 
Church be referred to a special apostolic regulation, 
and that it should be placed bona fide by the author 
of the Acts in direct connection with the Apostolic 
Council. However, the further possibility appears to 
me not altogether out of the question, namely, that 
after an agreement had been come to in Jerusalem as 
to the chief matter, the other points were subsequently 
discussed, in some such way as this—that on 1 the Jew- 
ish side the expectation was expressed, and on the 
other side the promise given, that the Gentile Chris- 
tians_should continue as before to observe. the Prose- 
lytes’ commands, in order that no offence ‘might | be 
given to the consciences of the Jews in the Diaspora, 
Such a subsidiary agreement, which followed almost 
as a matter of course, Paul might very well all along 
ignore, while the author of the Acts was acquainted 
with it through the traditions of the church at Antioch, 
and looked upon it as the principal matter of the 
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contract, inasmuch as he possessed no particular 
information about the more personal arrangements 
come to between Paul and the First Church. In this 
way a reconciliation of the two accounts may be con- 
ceived as at all events not impossible. Moreover, I 
am of opinion that this question has not in reality the 
great importance which is often attached to it; for 
whether the removal of this special difference is 
thought to be possible or not, appears to me to be of 
quite secondary . moment in view of the unquestionable 
fact, that with regard to the real meaning. and_ object 
of the Acts conduct to feeeneeily an unanimous Seca 

T find those results in the following three points: 


1. The freedom of Gentile Christians from the Jewish | 
Law was conceded. 2. The continuance of the validity | \ 


of that Law in the case of Jewish Christians was pre- 
supposed as a matter of course. 3. The restrictive 
conditions of the agreement were meant in the minds 
of the Jewish Christians to protect the legal position 


threatened it from contact with Heathen Christians, 


and to assimilate the relation of Heathen to Jewish / 


Christians to that of Proselytes to Jews, or of partial 
members to full members of the kingdom of God. / 
With the first and most important point Paul had 
gained the essential object of his journey: the question 


| 


| 


ef Jewish Christianity from all the dangers which | | 


\ | 
\ } 
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as to the right of Heathen Christianity to exist with- 
‘out an acknowledgment of the Law had been decided 
in the affirmative by the parent church and its chief 
“men. With that decision faith in the Messiah Jesus 
was acknowledged as constituting a new common 
religious life, superior to the distinction of Jew and 


Gentile Christianity was accordingly placed as a new 


. ‘religion upon a footing of its own, and definitely dis- 


\ tinguished from Judaism, with which it had hitherto 


, been amalgamated as a smaller society or sect. This 


was at all events an attainment of great moment which 
could never be again wholly lost; the foundation for 
the edifice of the universal Christian Church had then 
been laid, the universalistic Christian faith of Paul, in 
conjunction with the practical large-heartedness of 
Peter, had victoriously held the field and overcome 
Jewish particularism. Yet it was undoubtedly a long 
way from this point to the complete union of both. 
parties in one Church: Though they were associated 
by the ideal bond of their common faith in Christ, 
they continued to be divided as before by the remain- 
ing wall of separation created by the Mosaic Law. 
For the conclusion which appears to us so obvious— 
that if the Law is not binding on Gentile Christians it 


must cease to be binding on Jewish Christians—was 
ne 


“quite foreign to the mind of the parent ‘church, includ- 
ing its chief men, not only at the Apostolic Council, 
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but afterwards. This is_one of the most indubitable 
and also, { for the history of early Christianity, one of 
the ‘most _important facts. It is only by means of it 
that the division in the spheres of missionary labour 
between Paul and Peter can be properly understood : 
that division was the natural consequence of the obliga- 
tion still’ resting on the first Apostles to observe the 
Jewish Law, which rendered missionary labours 
amongst the Gentiles impossible in their case, on 
account of the unavoidable observance of the laws 
regarding purification ; that division was also meant 
to serve as a guarantee for the protection of the Tegal 
position ‘of the Jewish Christians against.the seductive 
influence of the. _anti-legal_ procedure of the Pauline 
mission. It is only by means of this fact that the 
vacillating conduct of Peter at Antioch, the action and 
the success of the emissaries of James in that city, and 
the entire subsequent contest of the Judaists against 
Paul generally, can be understood. Finally, we have 
direct evidence in the words of James himself, when, 
Acts xxi. 21, he expressly speaks of the Jewish Chris- 
tians as men “zealous for the Law,” and represents 
the charge made against Paul, of seducing the Jews 
to renounce the Law of Moses, as an incredible asper- 
sion. All these facts point concordantly to the con- 
clusion, that in the First Church the Pauline convic- 
tion,—that faith in Christ was in principle irreconcilable 


ee ee 
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with the religion of the Law, and that_ Christ _Wwas 
therefore the end of the Law for all Christians, Jews 


\ as ‘well as Gentiles —was after the Apostolic Council ~ 


et 


still as far as ever from having been reached. The 


} concession which was made in the Council to the 


Heathen Christians was, therefore, not the result of 


a clear dogmatic perception of the unimportance of 
\ the Jewish Law for the Christian Church, but it had 
( only been forced from the Jewish conscience by the 


) overawing impression produced by Paul and the actual 
results of his work, in which it was impossible not to see 


a divine vindication of the rights of the Heathen Chris- 


‘tians. But the First Church had not at the Council 
‘any idea that further inferences in the sense of the 
| / Pauline freedom from the Law must or might be 
. drawn from that concession. And we regard this’ 
' shortsightedness on its part as so far fortunate, as 


_ without it the acknowledgment of Heathen Chris- 


tianity, with its freedom from the Law, would hardly 
have been ever brought about. 
But it was just in this want of clearness and consist- 
ency that the weakness of the Apostolic agreement 
lay. It was a treaty of peace in which were hidden 
the germs of fresh dissensions. It aimed at effecting 
an external co-existence, side by side, dof a Gentile 


Christianity loyal to the Law; but eae this 
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division be carried out in mixed churches like that at 
Antioch? Under it, how could any intercourse 
between the two sections of a church, a united re- 
ligious service, a common solemnization of the Lord’s 
Supper, or generally any united church life, exist? 
If, therefore, the Christian consciousness of fraternal 
union nevertheless imperatively demanded such a 
church life, one of the two divisions would be obliged 
of necessity to. to accommodate itself to the other, and 
accordingly either the Heathen brethren would be 
compelled to live under the Law or the Jewish breth- 
ren to live without it. But then freedom from the 
Law had only just been accorded to the Heathen; 
what was therefore more natural than that the Jewish 
Christians of Antioch should now, in the interests of 
the harmony of the church, participate more largely 
in the freedom of their Gentile brethren? The church 
at Antioch was thus on the way to successfully realize, 
under the eyes of its leaders, Paul and Barnabas, 
Christian freedom to an extent far outstripping the 
intention of the Apostolic agreement. 

But how was this course which things were taking 
regarded in Jerusalem? At this point we are again 
met by the characteristic difference between Peter and 
James. The former did not hesitate to pay a visit to the 
liberal-minded church at Antioch, and with the inof- 


fensive large-heartedness of: his sanguine temperament 
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to conform to its liberal practices. It was otherwise 
with James: he beheld in the freedom prevalent in 
Antioch a flagrant violation of the conditions of tl the 
agreement come to at Jerusalem, a disavowal of ‘things 


pian to the Jewish conscience, a Towering of the 
tion of faith in the Messiah. And “froablyeaneee 
majority in Jerusalem were of his way of thinking. 
Consequently a few started from that capital with a 
view of checking those free proceedings in Antioch, 
and particularly of whetting the edge of Peter’s Jew- 
ish conscience. Their arrival produced a paralyzing 
effect on the more liberal and advanced spirit of the 
Antiochians; opposition to them was not ventured 
upon, their stricter principles were submitted to in 
timid embarrassment. Peter first of all withdrew from 
the Gentile Christians, with whom he had previously 
kept up an inoffensive fellowship at their tables; his 
example was soon followed by the other Jewish Chris- 
tians, Barnabas even suffering himself to be carried 
away by the reactionary wave; indeed, the new scru- 
pulous spirit had such an infectious influence that 
Heathen Christians felt themselves under a certain 
moral pressure, and appeared inclined to submit to 
the Jewish customs. Thereupon Paul could restrain 
himself no longer: with all the keen severity charac- 


teristic of him when questions of religious principle 
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were at’ stake, he opposed Peter, and charged him 
plainly with dissembling, because he was not only 
himself renouncing, but causing others to renounce, 
the freer principles which had only just before been in 
practice acknowledged as valid. That charge of 
“dissembling” is quite intelligible from the subjective 
standpoint of Paul, who on questions of religious 
principle tolerated no want of consistency and 
thoroughness; but looked at objectively, it was 
obviously too severe, for it presupposes that Peter 
had, against his conscience and better knowledge, 
renounced a clearly recognized conviction, whilst 
he had really at that time never had such with 
regard to this question of the Law. The_failing 
of Peter was in fact not any moral weakness of 
character, but defective clearness of view on a relig- 
ious matter, which naturally involved as its conse- 
quence indecision in action. Paul himself proves 
this by the fact that in censuring Peter he does not 
attack any such moral defect as fickleness or fear of 
man, but by a dogmatic line of argument exposes the 
inconsistency of the Jewish standpoint. If the adher- 
ents of the Law had charged the freer Jewish Chris- 
tians with having put themselves on the same level 
with Gentile sinners, and with having thereby low- 
ered Christ to the place of a servant of sin, Paul 
1Gal. ii. 13. 
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replies to them, that, quite the reverse, it was they 


presen 


who had done both the Law and Christ wrong, in 
seeking to associate them together, instead of per- 
ceiving that the believing Christian ‘has died with 
Christ to the Law, = he _ henceforth live only 
eae imagine, the better Gites and full 
members of the Messianic kingdom, but, on the con- 
trary, according to Paul’s conviction, not true-Chris- 
tians at all as yet, because by their obdurate adher- 
ence to the Law they frustrate the divine purpose of 
the crucifixion of Christ, and “make void the grace of 
Christ; for if righteousness comes ‘through 1 the Law, 
Christ died for nought.” * 

By this line of argument Paul exposed with merci- 
less logic the inconsistency of the Judaistic stand- 
point, the intrinsic incompatibility of the association 
of faith ‘in. Christ with Jewish legalism, and showed 
that his position of freedom from the Law was not 
merely to be tolerated, but was the only truly Chris- 
tian position. But Jewish Christianity was unable to 
follow him to this conclusion ; “from this time, there- 
fore, Le held aloof from, Paul in_timid id distrust, And 
as a violation of the conditions of the agreement at’ 
Jerusalem was discovered in his consistent abrogation 


of the Law, that agreement was no longer considered 
/ Gali, 20- 
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by the senieh Christians as binding on them, and a 
course of opposition to the Apostle was commenced 
within his own Gentile Christian churches. How far 
the original Apostles personally may have taken part 
in it is hard to say, since on this point we have no 
definite information to go upon. When, however, we 
consider that the Judaizing agitators appealed to the 
honoured names of the first Apostles, and accredited 
themselves to the Gentile churches by the production 
of letters of introduction, which they had undoubtedly 
brought with them from Palestine, it is hardly con- 
ceivable that their action should have been wholly 
unshared by the first Apostles. Moreover, had that 
been the case, the tone of irritation in which Paul 
speaks more than once of “those of repute,” the “ pil- 


ive 


lars” and “pre-eminent Apostles,’ and emphasizes 
his independence and equality in relation to them, 
would be hardly intelligible. Still, it must be consid- 
ered, on the other hand, that in dealing with the parties 
in Corinth, Paul refrains from all polemical allusion 
to Peter, whose name one party had made its watch- 
word, that he nowhere attacks the authority of the 
earlier Apostles, but, on the contrary, acknowledges 
the priority in time of their apostleship, “and calls 
himself the least of the Apostles, who was not worthy 
to be called an Apostle, because he persecuted the 


Church, but who had through the grace of God 
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laboured more than all the rest". The parent church, 
too, is mentioned ina kindly manner by Paul shortly 
before his last journey to Jerusalem, the Heathen 
Christians being described as debtors to the _poor 
saints at Jerusalem : it is true that in the _same_con- 
nection he intimates that he has a slight _doubt 
whether he and his gift will find a_kindly reception in 
Jerusalem. That this doubt was by no means with- 
out foundation is proved by the disastrous issue of 
his visit, when the Jewish Christian brethren appear, 
at all events, not ‘to have shown to the sorely pressed 
Apostle to the Heathen earnest sympathy or active 
assistance. If we take these various indications into 
consideration, we may probably conclude_that_the 
relation of Paul to the parent church was that of a_ 





cool, reserved respect, not unmixed with mistrust_ and 


\ irritation. This becomes the more intelligible if we 


may suppose that, as previously at the Apostolic 
Council, so subsequently, two tendencies of thought 
existed within the parent church itself—the more 


\ liberal and tolerant represented by Peter, and the 


more rigid and exclusive represented by James. 
Although the latter tendency may, after the occur- 


\ rence in Antioch, have gained generally the upper- 


| hand in Jerusalem, the conciliatory influence of a 
Peter would nevertheless prevent a complete sever- 


11 Cor. xv. 9 sq. 2 Rom, xv. 27. 
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ance of all relations, and Paul might therefore 
still continue to cherish the hope of being able, 
by his personal appearance with the offering of 
the rich contributions of the Gentile world, to 
change the feeling of the church of Jerusalem in his | 
favour. 

If we now proceed to take a glance at the subse- 
quent phases of this conflict between Paul and 
Judaism, we must in the first instance direct our 
attention to the events taking place in Ga/atia. On 
his second visit to the churches there Paul found 
their condition had altered much for the worse. 
Judaizers he had appeared in their_midst, who had 
undoubtedly « come from elsewhere, from Antioch or 
Jerusalem, throwing the Heathen Christian churches 
into commotion and confusion, and representing to 
them that the adoption _ of the Jewish Law, at. all 
events “OF circumcision and the fasts, was the indis- 
pensable “condition of full Christian salvation. And 
in so doing they appealed to the authority of the 
first Apostles and of Barnabas, who had been one 
of the founders of the churches in Galatia, and, on 
the other hand, sought to lower that of Paul, 
describing | him as only a disciple of the Apostles, 
and even throwing doubt on his personal honour. 
By appearing in person, Paul hoped to allay the 


storm of Jewish reaction which had been conjured 
9* 
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up; but no sooner had he taken his departure 
than the hostile intrigues assumed a still more 
threatening shape. On receiving information of this, 


‘Paul wrote his Epistle to the Galatians, that marvel- 


lous attestation of Christian liberty, that monument — 


of a religious genius who was many centuries~ in 


\ advance of his age. 


“He defends in the first instance the independence 
of his Apostolic authority: he was not called by men 
to be an Apostle, nor by human tradition did he learn 
his gospel, but by the immediate revelation of Jesus 
Christ. To the Jewish principle of authority and tra- 
oe he. thus Places_i in opposition the evangelical 


felt in the~soul through mysterious contact ‘with the 
Divine Spirit, which bears within itself the seal of its — 
truth. And this very same experience of an inward 
revelation of the spirit, wherein lay the source of his 
knowledge of the gospel, he pre-supposes as existing 
also in his readers, and to it he appeals as the su- 


, preme rule and test of all religious truth.’ “ This 


only would I learn from you, Received ye the spirit 
from works of Law or from the preaching of faith ? 
He therefore that supplied to you the spirit and 


\ worketh powers in you, doeth he that by works of 


. Law or by the preaching of faith?” But as the true 


1Gal. iii. 2, 4. 
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divine revelation within the soul can never be opposed 
to the divine revelation in history, Paul immediately 
adds to the appeal to the Christian consciousness of 
the Galatians a proof in confirmation from the history 
of Abraham: inasmuch as faith was counted to Abra- 
ham for righteousness, believers are the true children 
of Abraham; and since in Abraham all Heathen 
nations are to be blessed, believing Heathen are the 
true heirs of Abraham’s promise. (Paul finds the 
same truth confirmed also by the fact that the promise 
was made to “ Abraham and his seed,” for by this 
word “s seed Mein the singular only Christ can be i in- 
tended.! Surprising as the line of argument appears 
at first sight, the strangeness of it is lessened when 
we consider that in Paul’s view Christ was not a mere 
individual like others, but the archetypal Head of the 
sons s of Go God (generally, and thereby the ove represent- 
ative of all those for whom the divine promises of 
grace are ‘intended.) However, his Jewish opponents 
could object to all this, that really the Law was added 
to the promise as the condition of sharing the bless- 
ing of Abraham, and that therefore faith in Christ 
would not of itself suffice, but needed to be supple- 
mented by the works of the Law. This objection, in 
which the vital point of the Jewish Christian position 
was found, Paul refuted by a double line of argument. 
1 Gal. i 16. 
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He proved first, from the essential relation of law to 
promise, that they were opposed to each other as 
mutually exclusive principles, the meritorious deed of 
man and the retributive judgment—the curse of God, 
answering to the Law, and, on the other hand, the 
faith of man without desert and the gift of grace— 
the dlessing of God, answering to the promise. He 
proved next, from the historical relation of the Law 
to the promise, that it could not form a restrictive 
condition to the latter; for as a limiting clause may 
not be added to a valid covenant, so the Law which 
came in 430 years after, cannot be intended as such a 
clause, by which God’s covenant of promise with 
Abraham would lose its original character of a gift of 
grace. Moreover, the promise, he continues, was 
given directly by God alone, but the Law only in- 
directly, that is, by the mediation of angels and 
Moses, a circumstance likewise indicating the subor- 
dinate importance of the latter in comparison with 
the former. But how can that be? Shall the Law 
contradict the promise? Paul foresees this objection 
on the part of his opponents, but he at once parries it 
by showing that the Law was simply designed to be 
an instrument to prepare for the fulfilment of the 
promise, for the very reason that it was unable itself 
to give life; it was intended to keep men under the 
captivity of sin until the promise of blessing should 
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‘ 
be fulfilled by faith in Christ in the case of the spirit- 
ual children of Abraham." 

With this Paul has defended victoriously his princi- 
ple of faith against the Galatian Judaizers. He does 
not stop there, however; but, as in the contention 
with Peter in Antioch, passes from the defence to the 
attack. If his opponents supposed that the Christi- 
anity of the Gentiles was complete only when the 
works of the Law, circumcision, observance of fasts 
and the like, had been added to faith in Christ, Paul 
called on them to consider that this supposed comple- 
tion _was, on the “contrary, but a lamentable relapse 
from the religion of the spirit and the truth into that 
of of the flesh, into the service of the miserable and 
riciers of nature. He places therefore the 
ceremonies of the Mosaic Law point-blank upon an 
equality with those of the Heathen religions, putting 
both into the common category of nature-worship, 
with its sense-limitations and absence of spirit and 
power.’ “He thereby pronounces ‘freedom from the 
Jewish Law not simply a thing permissible to the 
Christian, but positively a Christian duty, which the 
Christian. may not surrender, unless he means to lose 
Christ and fall from-gracé. “For freedom Christ has 
set us free; s stand fast. therefore, and be not entangled 


3 


again i ‘in a yoke of bondage. To be circumcised or 


se ection 


1 Gal, lii. 19-25. ~ 2 Gal. iv. 3, 8 sq. 3 Gal. v. 1 sq. 
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uncircumcised is of no importance to the Christian, 
but faith alone which worketh by love; in that is hea 
new creature; the world has been crucified unto him, 
the old bondage to the elements of the world has 
been ended, and its place is taken by the voluntary 
bondage of the Christian spirit, which addresses God, 
“Abba, dear Father,” and brings the true f fulfilment 


of the Law in self- ~sacrificing love of the brethren.) 
. ‘The superiority of Christianity | to all pre- -Christian 


hy forms of religion has never been more. “clearly or 


grandly declared than is here done by Paul. But 
“| that very declaration of superiority ‘involved the - mag- 
nifying of the difference between it and Judaism into 
a_ complete antagonism, into an irrevocable breach. 
And Paul did not for a moment shrink from drawing 
this necessary inference. For in a remarkable alle- 
gorical interpretation of the narrative of Sarah and 
Hagar and their two sons, he pronounces the Hea- 
then Christians in their freedom from the Law the 
only true sons of the free mother, the legitimate heirs 
of the promise according to Isaac; but the legal Jeru- 
salem he describes, on the contrary, as the son of the 
bond-woman, who may not inherit with the son of the 
free woman. According to this’ view, the Gentile 
Christians are no longer merely the tolerated sharers 
of the promises of Abraham, but they are the only 
Galevs6j135 vie 14508 2 Gal. iv, 21-31. 
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legitimate heirs, who must take the place of the chil- 
dren of Abraham by natural descent. Accordingly, 
the pride and consolation_of the Jew, that the ancient 
promises of God belong to his nation, are brought to 


nought; he may no more have any advantage above 
the de "despised Heathen n nations ; the Law, too, in which 
he found’ his highest glory, has been deprived of its 
value, has be been “placed on a par gvith Heathen forms 
of worship; everything to which the heart of a Jew 
had for five centuries. tenaciously and jealously clung, 
has “been, wrested from him and broken up and ene 
before his feet ; as a worthless gewgaw. Naturally all 
Jews and all o of f the Jewish way of thinking were in- 
dignant at this. We are therefore not surprised to 
find the daring Apostle to the Heathen ever after per- 
secuted wherever he went by his Judaistic opponents. 
Still, Paul himself subsequently modified this sternly 
unconciliatory attitude towards Judaism, as presented 
in the Epistle to the Galatians, and sought by a more 
considerate and conciliatory attitude again to pacify 
Jewish feeling. 

Before that could be done, however, Paul had once 
more to wage a battle with the same Judaistic oppo- 
nents, a battle which was the more severe as those 
opponents met him on the new field with fresh and 
keener weapons. In the church at Corinth, teachers 


of Jewish race had appeared from the outside, pro- 


s 
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fessing to be “Christ's servants and Apostles,” and 
this in such a pre-eminent sense, that they employed 
against Paul as a party cry the claim “to be Christ’s.””? 
These people wished to bring to the Corinthian Chris- 
tians another Jesus, another Spirit, and another Gos- 
pel than they had received from Paul; and they 
appear, with this claim to be the bearers of a more 
excellent Christianity, to have soon obtained in 
Corinth such a footing as to have in the highest 
degree astonished and incensed Paul, because he then 
felt the ground giving way under his feet in the chief 
city of Greece even. They were the old opponents 
again, and it was therefore naturally the old quarrel 
which re-appeared in this disturbance in Corinth. 
But the method of warfare was different, and the im- 
mediate points of attack had been more skilfully 
selected than in Galatia. These Corinthian agitators 
did not disturb the pleasure-loving and enlightened 
Greeks with the requirement of circumcision and 
other Jewish ceremonial observances, but they di- 
rected their assault this time immediately against | the 
very ‘centre of the Pauline Gospel. Paul, they said to 
the Corinthians, had not _preached to them the true 
Christ, whom he, in fact, did not himself k know, as he 
had never seen or heard him; they, on the _other 
hand, who had themselves seen and heard Jesus, and 


11 Cor, i. 12: Xpiorov elvac; comp. 2 Cor. x. 7. 
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had had personal intercourse with him and his imme- 
‘diate disciples, “could ‘preach to them the true Jesus 
and the only true gospel of the Messianic kingdom." 

In contrast with the Pauline Christ, the Son of God 
according to the spirit, they: set UP “ Christ. according 


as aresent’ to the memory of the Fists Ghokcs. and 
“according ¢ to “his | outward appearance.a_Jew loyal to 
the Law. “Accordingly their gospel of the Messianic 
kingdom was also another than Paul’s: not the gospel 
of the spirit which quickeneth, but of the letter which 
killeth; or, when they did speak of a “ spirit,” it was 
not the spirit of the new covenant, the radiant glory 
of which had been revealed in the soul of Paul, but 

the spirit of the old covenant, the glory of which was 
~ transient, the spirit of Moses, which is the servile 
spirit of fear. To $ “enslave” the Corinthian Chris- 
tians under this ‘rigid Jewish : spirit had therefore been 
the object of the Judaizers i in this case also; only the 
way to this object was different from that taken pre- 
viously in Galatia; it was no longer the direct 
authority of Moses and Jewish tradition which was 
brought into the field against the free and spiritual 
gospel of Paul, but in the first instance that of Jesus 
and primitive Apostolic tradition. 

The situation of Paul was thereby rendered still 


ba Cov. xi. 4. 
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more perilous ; for to a superficial judgment, such as 
that ‘of most men ordinarily is, the weakness of his 
ee er 
authority lay undoubtedly in the circumstance that he 
had not been a disciple of the historical Jesus, and 
was not able to base his Apostolic_c call _upon a fact 


that could be outwardly perceived and d acknowledged. 
The fight about the question of the principle of I Paul’s 

gospel assumed therefore in this case the form of a 
personal struggle as to the legitimacy of Paul’s 
Apostleship. And this struggle became for Paul the 
more dangerous as his enemies did not shrink from 
the most offensive means of humiliating and discredit- 
ing him. As, in order not to be burdensome to the 
Church, he had foregone all claim to support and had 
earned his ‘livelihood by the labour of his hands, his 
opponents discovered therein an implicit admission 
on his part that he had no right to come forward a as 
an Apostle and to make an Apostle’s _claims “on _the 
Church." When he zealously collected the charitable 
offerings for the poor church at Jerusalem, they laid 
against him the base charge of seeking to obtain by 
stealthy methods what he did not dare to attempt 
openly, and of filling his own pockets at the expense 
of the Corinthians? When he appealed to his deepest 
and most secret experiences, to his sight of Jesus as 

at (Corl ix) yeaa Or. Xie SG., xls, 1 


2 2 Cor. xii. 16 sq., viii. 20, 21, 
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the glorified Lord from heaven, to his other “ revela- 
tions and visions” in which he was caught away into 
the third heaven, he was pronounced out of his mind, 
and said to be always boasting of himself. Indeed, 
even the endless afflictions v which. he had to endure 
for the Gospel’s sake, seem to have been interpreted 


to his ‘disadvantage as a mark of divine disfavour” Is 
it to “be wondered at that, in view of such malicious 
attacks, the feelings of Paul should have been 
passionately stirred, that he should call his opponents 
“lying Apostles” and “ servants of Satan,” who only 
fashion themselves as servants of righteousness?? It 
was to him a question of life or death, and his situa- 
tion was an extremely Buea one. What had he to 
timonials fou ee caitbories’ no letters of com- 
mendation from Jerusalem ; nothing but the testimony 
of his conscience and the letter of commendation 
furnished him by God himself, an epistle supplied in 
the actual results of his work, in the very existence of 
the Corinthian church* “Our glorying is this, the 
testimony of our conscience, that in holiness and 
sincerity of God, not in fleshly wisdom but in the 
grace of God, we behaved ourselves in the world, and 

V2 Cor. v. 13, xii. I-13. 

2 2 Cor. i. 5 sq., iv. 7 Sq., Vi. 4 Sq., Xi. 23 Sq. 

3 2 Cor. xi. 13, 14. 4 2 Cor, i. 12, iii. 2, vi. 4 sq. 
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more abundantly to you-ward;” “ Our epistle are ye, 
written in our hearts, known and read of all men;” 
“Tn everything commending ourselves as the servants 


{ ° . . . . . °° 
) of God, in much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, 
} 

‘ in long suffering and kindness, in holy spirit, in love 


unfeigned, in the word of truth, in the power of God, 
by the weapons of righteousness, defensive and 
offensive, by honour and dishonour, by evil report and 
good report, as deceivers and yet true, as unknown 
and yet known, as dying, and, behold, we live, as 
chastened and yet not killed, as sorrowful but alway 
rejoicing, as poor yet making many rich, as having 
nothing and yet possessing all things! O ye Cor- 
inthians, our mouth is open unto you, our heart is 
enlarged, but ye are straitened in your own heart—I 
speak as to my children—do ye the same to me, and 
be ye also enlarged!” 

And such affectionate entreaty and admonition the 
Corinthians could not in truth resist. While he was 
on the way to Corinth, Paul received through Titus, 
whom he had sent on before him, the most assuring 
reports of a happy turn in the feeling of the majority 
of the church, who were seeking by redoubled zeal to 
atone for the wrong which they had done the beloved 
Apostle. And we may infer with great probability 
from the tone and feeling of the Epistle to the Romans, 
which was being written during this stay in Corinth, 
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that his S$ appearance there immediately afterwards 
smoothed — the agitated waves of party strife _at_last, 
that a mutual approach and reconciliation of the con- 
tending interests was initiated, which exercised also a 
certain reactive effect on the feeling of the Apostle 
himself and his way of looking at things. The Epistle 
Epistles ‘of ‘the Apostle’ tle’s by. its calm and objective 
character_and decidedly conciliatory purpose, the 
reason of which must be sought partly i in the mood dof 
the writer at the time, and | partly i in the _peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the church i in Rome. 

‘That church had not been founded by Paul, and 
had not, down to that time, stood in any personal 
relation to him; nor, according to all appearances, 
were there any anti-Pauline agitators in it; in its tone 
of thought the church was generally rather inclined 
towards the Apostle of the Heathen than against him, 
for he repeatedly acknowledges its condition to have 
been praiseworthy.’ But it was composed of Jews 
and Gentiles, and the mutual relations of these two 
sections were evidently so strained that its healthy 
development was daily placed in greater peril, and the 
more so as through the rapid growth of the Heathen 
section, the Jewish, which had undoubtedly formed 
the principal original element, sunk into the position 


1 Rom. i. 8-12, vi. 17, xv. 14. 
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of a }yowerless minority. The arrogance of many 
Roman Gentile Christians, their offensive want of con- 
sideration fo.; their despised Jewish brethren, together 
with their heathenish frivolity in moral conduct, was 
naturally but little adapted to reconcile the Jewish 
Christian section to a turn of things which was to 
them so puzzling ancy incomprehensible. This grow- 
ingly Gentile Messianie: kingdom was as contrary to 
their Jewish hopes as . jt was to their strictly legal 
principles .of life. Ha ying been thus grieved and 
deceived in their most scacred relations, probably not a 
few may have withdrawn, offended from their Gentile 
brethren and returned tio the Synagogue, so that the 
unity of the church was’ in serious danger of being 
broken up. Such a con dition of the Roman church 
is implied, I believe, in the Epistle to the Romans 
itself, when we duly cons ider all the hints it contains. 
It is not my business tJ, place before you on this 
occasion the rich content’ of this Epistle, as to do that 
I should have to re-stat s the whole doctrinal system 
of the Apostle which oc: Supied us in the last Lecture. 
Allow me to direct your + special attention further only 
to those points in which “paul has distinctly qualified 
his anti i-Judaistic position it: the interests of a _peace- 
ful reconciliation with the "§ewish- Christian habit of 


thought, ‘thereby preparing for the development of ; ors 
common ‘Catholic form of doctrin e. 


> a aan 
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In general, the endeavour, which appears in this 
Epistle much more decidedly than before, to connect 
the Pauline Gospel with the Old Testament and to 
show that it is a fulfilment of prophecy,’ is of itself 
worthy of remark, Coming to details, the modifica- 
tion may be observed in the three main articles ‘of 
Paul’s previous controversies—his doctrine of Christ, 
of the Law, and of the hope of Israel. In opposition 
to the Corinthian “ Christ party,” Paul had laid great 
stress on the idealism of his Christology: “The 
Lord is the Spirit; although we had known Christ 
after the flesh, henceforth we know him no more (that 
is, in that way).” Subsequently, after closer inter- 
course with the moderate Jewish Christians (the 
Petrine section), he 1¢ may have arrived at the conviction 
that the historical re realism which attaches ‘importance 
to | ‘the terrestrial "personality of Jesus - has. after all a- 
legitimate side, and he may have felt this the more 
readily as by it a salutary counterpoise was supplied 
to the spiritual transcendentalism of the followers of 
Apollos. In the Epistle to the Romans we find him, 
accordingly, 1 now ‘combining this historic and realistic 
way of regarding things with his own idealistic tend- 
encies in such a manner as to put the former into the 
foreground, making it heighten by contrast the effect 

PE. g: Rom. i. 2, 17, iii. 21, 31, iv. I-25, vil. I, ix. 6, 25-29, 33, x 
5-21, xili. 9, xv. 8-12. 
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of the latter: thus by the flesh Christ is undoubtedly 
the son of ‘David, but by the spirit of holiness the 
Son of God; by the flesh he sprang from the _ Fathers 
of Israel and belongs therefore peculiarly to the Jew- 
ish nation, but at the same time he is the Divine Lord 
who is above all, whether Jews or Heathen. 

Further, as regards the Law, in the Epistle to the 
Galatians Paul had placed it, as far as its ritualistic 
portions were concerned, on a level with Heathen 
nature-worship, and had summarily denominated the 
legal system a “curse,” in antithesis to the spirit of 


_ Christ. But now he energetically protests against the 


eee 


' idea that he deems the Law itself carnal and impure, 


or a principle of sin; on the contrary, he regards it as 


in itself spiritual and holy, righteous — and good, and 


the cause of its disastrous effects lies _simply in the 


carnal nature of man. Nor does he now gorso far as 


to pronounce adherence to the laws regarding feast- 


days and food nothing less than a falling away_ from 
_ Christ, as he had done in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
but concedes that the legally scrupulous, or “the 


weak,” may observe their abstentions and practices to 


{ tbs, Lord; ie pronounces such “things, therefore, 


/sult his own conscience, and not in Usiasatves repre- 


‘ hensible and unchristian ; indeed, he makes it quite a. 


“1 Rom. i. 3) 4, 1x. 5, xv. 8. 2 Rom. vil. 7-14, vul. 3. 
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duty on the part of those of freer views, or “the 
strong,” to observe an indulgent and kind considera- 
tion and tolerance towards the weak. 1 This remark- 


able “change may find its explanation. in two causes: 
first, in the circumstances of the Roman church, 
which just then the legalists no longer played ‘< 
part of assailants and oppressors, but of the assailed 
and oppressed; next, probably in the personal expe- 
riences of Paul. at Corinth, where he could not avoid 
perceiving that the legal. way of thinking followed by 
the “moderate Jewish Christians really had _a_ very 
healthy side worthy of all consideration, whilst the 
Gentile- Christian freedom from the Law in many 
instances sunk i in moral worth i in proportion as, in an 
arrogant over- estimate of its own importance, it 
boasted _ ted of its, -advanced illumination. The traces of 
experiences of this kind may be ‘plainly perceived in 
the practical admonitions of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, 1s, which supply us not merely with guidance for 
the understanding of the state of the church at Rome, 
but also give us acceptable information as regards the 
state of things which had arisen in Corinth after Paul’s 
last arrival there : these traces show a reaction amongst 
the extreme parties, an internal approximation of the 
disciples of Peter and of Paul to a standpoint of gen- 
eral church union. 


1 Rom, xiv. and xv. 
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This irenic tendency, finally, may be observed most 
distinctly in the case of the third of the Apostle’s 
former standpoints. In the Epistle to the Galatians 
Paul had gone so far as to declare the children of 
Abraham by natural descent—that is, the people of 
Israel—outcast, the disinherited children of the bond- 
woman, and that by the spiritual children of Abraham 
from the free woman—that is, the believing Heathen 
—who are alone legitimate heirs. And this harsh 
utterance appeared from year to year to be more and 
more terribly confirmed by the actual results of his 
mission, which gave a severe shock to the Jewish’ 
Christians, who could not easily forget that the Mes- 
siah Jesus had himself sprung from Israel, and that it _ 
was Israel’s_ promises which must be. fulfilled in_his 
kingdom. “And Paul was the less able to deny the 
justice of this doubt, inasmuch as he himself pain- 
fully shared the patriotic grief at the unbelief of 
Israel. In the discussion of this point (Rom. ix.) he 
accordingly strikes quite another key than that of the 
Epistle to the Galatians. He assures the disheartened 
Jewish Christians in Rome of his intense sympathy 
with his own people, to whom belong the adoption 
and the glory and the covenants and the giving of the 
Law, and the service of God and the promises, whose 
are the Fathers, and of whom Christ came according 
to the flesh. On that account God’s word of promise 
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to this people cannot have wholly come to nought. 
“God hath not cast off his people which he_fore- \ 


knew,” Paul says now, and thereby directly retracts \ / 


enecit near 


the hard utterance about the ‘ ‘casting out” of the | | 
children of Abraham by natural descent! Israel has 
stumbled indeed at the stone of offence, the cross of 
Christ and righteousness by faith, yet not that it 
might fall and remain fallen for ever, but only that it 
might make possible the entrance of the ‘Heathen into 
the Messianic kingdom ; and when Israel’s loss has 
brought about the riches of the Gentiles, then the 
fulness of the Gentiles will in return provoke Israel. to 
emulation. Israel’s present unbelief does not there- 
fore mean its final rejection by God, but only its 
temporary putting back, in order to promote God’s 
plan of universal salvation, which will find its ultimate 
end in the reception of all into the Divine favour. 
True, the first have become last and the last first ; the 
natural branches of the olive of Israel have been cut 
out to make room for the wild offshoot of the 
Heathen ; but the latter may not on that account glory 
unfeelingly over Israel, but must remember that God 
can also cut them out again and graft Israel in once 
more” Thus the Pauline universalism, which seemed 
at first only to “turn against Israel, in this Epistle 
undergoes a change in favour of Israel: the object of 


1 Rom, xi. 2; comp. Gal. iv. 30. Foo xi, 18-24. 
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it was to console and encourage those who had been 
put back, to humble and warn those who had been put 
first, and thus to unite all alike in the brotherly unity 
of the new Church of the all- embracing kingdom of 
God, in which there is no more Jew or Greek. This 
was the ripest fruit of the conflicts between_the 
Apostle to the Gentiles and ‘the “Jewish Christians 
and this was at the same time ‘the testament which 


Paul left to the nascent Universal Church. 
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THE RECONCILIATION OF PAULINISM AND 
JEWISH CHRISTIANITY. 


In the last Lecture I endeavoured to put before you 
a sketch of the conflicts of the Apostle Paul with 
Jewish Christianity. We saw how they took their 
rise in the occurrences at Antioch, reached their 
climax in the proceedings of the Galatian and Corinth- 
ian churches, and how, after the victory over the 
Corinthian opponents, the. intense strain_in the rela- 
tions of the parties gave place to that milder tone and 
conciliatory bearing of which the Epistle to the 
Romans supplies ‘evidence. And the continuance of 
this pacific tone~ of feeling at the time of the Roman 
imprisonment of the Apostle can be gathered from the 
Lpistle to the Philippians, which was written from 
Rome. Paul has, it is true, to complain in this 
Epistle also of personal opponents,’ who preach 
Christ, of envy and strife, with secret motives of ill- 
will against him; but he nevertheless allows, in the 


1 Phil. i, 15-18, 
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case of these opponents, that they really preach 
Christ, and he even rejoices at their work, because it 
serves, after all, the common cause. How very unlike 
his severe condemnation of those Galatian and Corinth- 
ian opponents, who proclaimed another Jesus and 
another gospel than his, is this mild, tolerant tone! 
But the question rises: “Is this change of judgment 
to be traced solely to the “personal. feeling of the 


Apostle, and not also to the circumstance that the 
Jewish Christians as a fact no longer put another other Jesus 
in opposition to the Pauline Christ, but on this central 
point ‘of his gospel « drew nearer to him, Jearnt “from 
him, and agreed with him?” The he very tone of f the 


Epistles to the Romans and the Philippians suggests 
the conjecture that on Roman soil a softening : of the 


ment had from the first taken place. And a confirma- 
tion of this conjecture may be found, as it it seems to 
me, in ‘that book of the New Testament _which was 
the first from the Jewish Christian side_and written 
only a few years after the Apostle to the Gentiles had 
left the scene of his earthly labours. I refer to the 
Apocalypse of John. 

It is now pretty generally acknowledged that the 
date of this book is the year 68-69 A.D.; but I can- 


not consider it probable that the Apostle ae as is 
still commonly supposed, was its author. It is not 
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merely that the writer nowhere calls himself an 
’ “Apostle,” but he speaks! of the twelve Apostles 
with such objectivity that he cannot well himself be 
of their number; indeed, he appears to pre-suppose 
their death as already an accomplished fact There 
is, further, the special consideration that the descrip- 
tion of the judgment upon the city of Rome, Rev. 
xviii., decidedly produces the impression that it is an 
eye-witness of the reign of terror in the days of the 
Neronian conflagration and the following persecution 
of the Christians who is speaking. For these reasons 
I consider it in the highest degree probable that the 
author of the Apocalypse was a Jewish Christian of 
Rome, 1 who had c come into Asia Minor, perhaps in his 
flight from the Neronian persecution (A.D. 64), had 
made the ‘acquaintance of the.churches. there, _and 
now, when the fall of Jerusalem was approaching, 
turned his prophetic eye both in that direction and 
also towards Rome, so that the burning recollection of 
the days of terror in Rome under Nero became in his 
mind the symbol of the coming judgment upon the 
proud and sinful Babylon. If this supposition is, as I 
do not doubt, correct, it follows from it that the author 
of the Apocalypse _ must, as a member of the church 
of Rome during the years 62-64, have had personal 
relations with the Apostle Paul; and inasmuch as a 


1 Rey. xxi. 14. 2 Rev. xviii. 20. 
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man so eminent as the author of the Apocalypse in 
any case was, will certainly have played a prominent 
part as a leader of his party, we have every reason for 
supposing that he occupied a place in the front rank 
of those Jewish Christians in Rome of whom Paul, 
partly complaining of and partly acknowledging them, 
gives his opinion in the Epistle to the Philippians. 
Paul there brings the charge against his opponents 
that their Christian labours are not free from envy, 
from secret selfish intentions and ill-will towards him- 
self; indeed, that they even seek to render his situation 
still worse and more painful than it is. And no 
doubt they did this by making his principle of free- 


dom from the Law, and with it himself, responsible 
for the moral excesses of the Heathen Christians, a 
representation which naturally produced a "prejudicial 
influsnee upon the course of Be trial At the same 
all ee these. eye realli feat Chess who 
must have been, therefore, the Christ of his gospel, 
that Lord who is the spirit, and not merely a’“ Christ 
according to.the flesh,” such as the Corinthian Judaists 
had put forward in opposition to the Pauline Christ 
according to the spirit. Paul therefore recognizes a 
spiritual faith in Christ as the uniting bond between 
himself and his Roman opponents, whilst all along 
‘Phil. i, 15-18. 
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their envy at his success, their suspicion of his prin- 
ciple of freedom: from the Law—in a word; their 
Judaic prejudices and intrigues against himself—con- 
tinued tc to exist, 

When we inspect more closely the relation of the 
author of the Apocalypse to Paul, we meet with essen-_ 
tially the same features as were presented by the 
Apostle’s Roman opponents. It is especially clear 
that the author is personally not favourably disposed 
towards Paul. He beholds,’ written on the foun- 
dation-walls of the new Jerusalem, the names of the 
twelve Apostles, the representatives of the twelve 
tribes of Israel; for the Apostle of the Gentiles there 
is no room. In fact, whether he. recognizes him as an 
Apostle at all, is left in ambiguous obscurity. The 
language used to the church at Ephesus suggests the 
conclusion that he did not. It is true that when this 
church is commended? because it could not bear those 
which were “ evil,” and had tried and found liars those 
which professed to be Apostles and were not, and be- 
cause it hated the works of the Nicolaitanes, whom 
Christ also hated, we must suppose that in the first 
instance such Paulinists ; are_intended who, appealing 
to to the authority | of Paul, perverted his principle of 
liberty y (“all things are lawful,” “all things are clean,” 
“the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof” *) 


1 Rev. xxi. 14. ? Rev. ii. 2,6. #1 Cor. vi. 12, x. 26; Rom. xiv, 20, 
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into a pretext for indulging the liberty of the flesh, 
the continuation of Heathen practices and vices, such 
as participation in the sacrificial feasts of Heathen 
gods and the practice of unchastity.? But the import- 
ant point is, that Paul himself had pronounced _ quite 
another _judgment on these things; that he had again 
and again most emphatically “condemned Heathen 
levity of this description on the part of his professed 
disciples (“ Ye cannot partake of the table of the Lord 
and of the table of demons ;” “ Flee fornication! or 
know ye not that your body is a temple of the holy 
spirit, which ye have from God, and are not your 
own?’’*); and that this is so completely ignored by 
the author, that his readers must almost of necessity 
get the impression that with those “evil” ones and 
false Apostles, not merely the licentious Paulinists E but 
Paul himself was meant to be condemned, In this, 
however, the_ author of the Apocalypse betrays 1 the 
vice which, according to the experience of all ages, 
party feeling ever brings with it, of not distinguishing 
between a principle and its abuse, and of f charging the 


women 


1 Comp. Gal. v. 13; Rom, vi. I. 

2 Rey. ii. 14, 20. (To suppose that “mixed marriages” only are 
intended by ropvevoat, is, I consider, an entirely arbitrary limitation of 
the general meaning, for which no justification is supplied either in the 


immediate connection or in analogous cases: comp. I Cor. v. I, vi.) 


I Cor, x, 21, vi. 12-20; Rom. xiii. 13; 1 Thess. iv. 3 sq., &c. 
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excesses of individual opponents upon a whole party, 
and “especially its leaders, however innocent the 
latter may be. This was another instance of the Jew- 
ish party tactics which Paul had previously had to 
complain of at Rome, as we saw above from indica- 
tions in the Epistle to the Philippians. 

But we find in the Apocalypse none the less the 


idealistic conception of Christ which Paul acknowl- 
perpen 





edged i in Rome as the bond of union between himself 
and “his opponents. there. Like the Pauline Christ- 
ology, that of the author of the Apocalypse hinges on 
the one hand on the expiatory death, and on the other 
on the celestial glory of Christ, whilst the earthly life of 
Jesus is referred to only so far that Christ.is called the 
af Offspring of David” and the “ Lion of Juda;” just as 
Paul in the Epistle to the Romans had connected 
Christ’ s ; descent from David with his Divine Sonship. 
As Paul denominated Christ the Passover slain for us, 
so our author likes to describe him as “the Lamb 
slain for us,” and finds in his violent death a proof of 
his love for us and an expiation to purify us from the 
guilt of sin, a ransom to redeem us to God.’ Again, 
as Paul calls Christ the first fruits of them that slept, 
so in the Apocalypse we find him termed _the_first- 
born from the dead’ As, according to Paul, Christ 
has been exalted to the. _regal dignity of divine 


aie. i. 5, vii. 14, Vv. 9, 2 Rev. i, § ; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 20. 
I 6% 
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dominion over all, so, according to our author, he has 
taken his seat on the throne by the side of his Father, 
participating therefore in His divine dominion and 
power; he is the Lord of the churches, holds their 
stars, or guardian angels, in his hand, and is also 
Ruler of nations and King of kings, the all-wise and 
almighty Judge of the nations; indeed, to him i is due 
a worship similar to that of God himself’ As the 
author of the Apocalypse in his apotheosis of Christ 
as an object of worship thus almost outstrips Paul, 
neither does he in his dogmatic definitions of Christ’s 
nature at all fall behind the Apostle. Like Paul, he 
calls Christ the “Son of God” in the metaphysical 
sense of a god-like spiritual being, and far beyond the 
merely theocratic significance of the title. As Paul 
had said, “The Lord is the Spirit,” so our author 
identifies Christ with the Spirit, or celestial’ principle 
of revelation which speaks to the churches and rules 
in them? As Paul had had a vision of Christ as the 
Man from heaven in celestial light “and glory, so the 
author of the Apocalypse’ likewise beholds him in a 
saper-mundane form like unto a son of man, his face 
shining as the sun? As Paul had described the 
celestial Son of Man as at the same time the image of 


1 Rev. i. 5, ii. 21, ii. 12, 16, 23, v. 8-14, xi. 15, xix.-16, xx. 6. 
STIRERS TG ao ee 
5 Rey. i. 13, xiv. 14; comp. 2 Cor. iii. 17, 18, iv. 4, 6; 1 Cor. xv. 47. 
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God, the agent of creation, the head of every man, and 
finally even God over all,’ so the Christ of the Apoc- 
alypse introduces himself with the predicates of 
Divine majesty, “I am the Alpha and the Omega, 
saith the Lord God, who is and who was and who is 
to come, the All-powerful ;”? and he is accordingly 
called* also “the Head of creation” and “the Word 
of God,” that is, the mediating instrument of all divine 
revelation from the creation of the world to the final 
judgment. 

It appears from this that the similarity of the Christ- 
ology of t of the Apocalypse to that of Paul is complete ; 
this Christ “occupies the same exalted position as the 
Pauline Christ above the terrestrial Son of Man. 

_ Would such a view of Christ be conceivable inthe ), 
case ¢ c of a man who. had. lived _in personal intercourse r 
with ‘Jesus? I think we have in this another proof 
that the author of the Apocalypse was not the Apostle 
John. But if he was a Jewish Christian of Rome, no bY th una 


doubt can exist as to the source of his Christology ; atho uaa 2 
lorap. GA Cpt 

“wef F : ob cco ae 
betrays its direct origin in Pauline influences. Sup- 4.) 4.. seu. 


Poul pret 


its intrinsic likeness to the Pauline form of doctrine 


11 Cor. viii. 6, xi. 3; Rom. ix. 5. 

? Rev. i. 8, xxii. 13. (From this parallelism and the connection with 
i. 7, it appears to me that the reference of i. 8 to Christ is placed beyond 
doubt.) 


3 Rev. iii. 14, apy7 T7¢ KTicewe ; xix. 13, 6 Adyog Tov Aeod. 
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posing that to be the case, we can the more readily 
understand how Paul could truly rejoice ; at the proc- 
lamation of Christ by his opponents in Rome, in in spite 
of all their unfriendliness towards himself "personally : 
he really saw his opponents walking in his own foot- 
steps. The power of genius in history is just this, 
that it compels its very enemies against _their will to_ 
submit to, to Jearn from, and to_serve it. Asa ck 
the author of the Apocalypse became the most 
efficient herald 0 of the Pauline idea_of ’ Christ, by throw- 
ing it into the poetic form of prophetic intuition, in 
which it impressed itself on the Greek and Roman no 
less than on the Hebrew.mind. Thereby the centre | 
of cohesion, offering points for the harmonious com- 
bination of different theological conceptions, had been 
supplied to the contending parties of primitive Chris- 
tianity, just when they appeared to be threatened with 
perpetual disunion in the matter of the validity of the 
Law. 

The results of this consensus with regard to the 
cardinal question of Christology are evident in the 
case of the author of the Apocalypse himself in his 
more moderate tone in relation to-the question of the 
Law. Strictly Jewish as his own line of thought is, 
and thoroughly suspicious as he is of the idealistic 
Pauline principle of freedom from the Law, which he 


saw degenerating into a heathenish license of the 
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. flesh, he is very far, nevertheless, from_the_overbear- 
ing ‘intolerance of the zealots of the Law.at. Antioch 
or in Galatia. Nowhere does he put forward. the 
requirement of circumcision, or of the _observance.of 
the Jewish festivals ; on the contrary, to the moderate 
party. of Heathen Christians at Thyatira, who did not, 
like the radical libertines with their cultus of the flesh, 
think they were obliged to sound “the depths of 
Satan,” he expressly declares that he will lay upon 
them no further burden, only they must hold fast to 
their past good practice." What that was he does 
not, it is true, expressly state, but he enables us to 
gather it with probability from the antithesis to the 
evil practices censured and the other exhortations of 
the epistles in the Apocalypse: it was abstinence from 
all Heathen worship and Heathen unchastity—nothing 
else, therefore, than the simple fundamental principle 
of pure. religion and. morality, which had previously 
always been_required_of Jewish proselytes, and _sub- 
sequently of Gentile Christians. To those Heathen 
Christians - who hold fast to this simple principle of 
Christian morals, and also keep the word and the 
works of Christ—that is, maintain their Christian con- 
fession and life—in faithfulness unto death in the 
midst of persecution and suffering, the author of the 
Apocalypse promises the crown of life and a place at 


1 Rev. ii. 24, 25. 
12 
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the marriage-feast of the Lamb, and a share in Christ’s 
universal dominion, whilst he condemns those Jews 
who are enemies of Christ as false Jews and of Satan’s 
synagogue.’ Our author has accordingly got decid- 
edly beyond the narrow limits of Jewish particularism, 

although it must be allowed that he does not as yet 
quite occupy the elevation of Pauline universalism, 

inasmuch as, like the prophets, he still finds in. Israel. 
the fundamental element of the theocracy, to ‘which 
the number of Heathen of all nations come as clients 
and partial citizens permitted to share its privileges.’ 
Nevertheless, he recognizes in these multitudes from 
the Heathen true Christian brethren, “who have 
washed their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb,” and whom “the Lamb will feed and 
guide to the fountains of living water.” Paul had 
similarly written to the Corinthians, that they had 
washed themselves and been sanctified and justified in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ and in the spirit of 
our God. In his recognition of the cleansing virtue 
of faith in Christ for all, including the Gentiles, our 
Jewish-Christian author, therefore, agrees entirely 
with Paul; but at the same time, it must be admitted, 
he pre-supposes that those who are invited to the 
marriage of the Lamb have been clothed in that silk 

1 Rey. ii. 9, iii. 9. 


? Rey. vii. 3-8, and 9-17, also xix. 5, of pxpoi. 
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wedding-garment which consists of the “righteous 


acts of the saints.” ! 


The righteousness of the works 
(of the Law) is, and remains in his view, the indispen- 
sable condition of participation in the _Messianic 
salvation, and on this realistic standard of moral 
action he lays the greater stress as he saw the ideal- 
ism of righteousness by faith going in practice danger- 
ously astray in the case of many Paulinists. 

Exactly the same position is taken in this matter by 
the author of the Epzstle of James, who in other 
respects occupies a place further removed from Paul 
than that of the author of the Apocalypse, inasmuch 
as, unlike the latter, he lets us catch no glimpse of the 
Pauline Christology. And while the author of the 
Apocalypse nowhere directly and expressly opposes 
Paul himself, it can hardly be doubted that the author 
of the Epistle of James has done this. His attack 
upon the Pauline doctrine of justification may, it is 
true, have had its immediate provocation in the con- 
duct of those Paulinists who, with genuine Greek 
intellectualism, emptied the Pauline idea of faith of its 
deep inward meaning, converting it into a doctrine of 
faith, a dogma, a formula of a creed, a philosophical 
doctrine of the schools, or, in a word, into a mere 
matter of the understanding; thereby throwing into 

1 Rey. xix. 8,74 dixadpata tov dyiwvy = NY¥N, i. e. acts of obedience 


to the Law, legally prescribed acts. 
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the background at one and the same time both the 
religious mysticism and the moral power of faith in the 
genuine Pauline sense. Although this may be 
accepted as the most probable occasion of the Epistle 
of James, there is no room on that account to doubt 
that James failed to distinguish between the disfigured 


doctrine of ‘faith held by these Paulinists and Paul’s _ 


own idea of it; undoubtedly he Thimecelpeadeseeae 
‘the latter in the sense of the former, and thus in his 
attack on the disciples of Paul dealt blows at their 
master at the same time. When James says, “ Ye see 
that by works a man is justified, and not only by 
faith,”? no unprejudiced reader can fail to see in 
these words. a direct polemical reference to the sentence 
of Paul, « We reckon thereforethat a man is is justified by 
faith ‘apart from the works of the Law.” Neither” can 
it well be an accidental coincidence ‘that each of them 
produces proof of his position from the “history of 
Abraham. While Paul sees in the believer in Christ 
a new creature that has received the quickening spirit 
from God, and feels its power as the impulse of love 
which brings with it the fulfilling of the Law, James 
considers that faith as such is something dead and 


powerless, a body without soul, requiring therefore to 


be first animated and supplemented by works. To a_ 
dead faith of this kind, which even the demons may 


1 James ii. 24 = Rom. iii. 28. 


oo 
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have, Paul would certainly not have promised justifica- 
eis its fruit ; he would, however, not have 
acknowledged it as genuine faith at all in the Chris- 
tian sense. 

The ground of this contention lies therefore, in the 
first instance, in a misconception of the nature of faith, 
or, to speak more definitely, in the fact that James did 
not comprehend the religious depth of the Pauline 
idea of faith, any more than that of the Pauline 
Christology. The further and deeper “ground of. 
the contention must be sought in the dissimilarity 
of the natures of the two men: the mystical 
inwardness and idealistic speculative bent of Paul’s 
genius was met in the person of James by the sober 
realism of the practical understanding, which attaches 
exclusive importance to the uprightness..of_ moral 
conduct, but is indifferent, or indeed suspicious, with 
regard to the emotions and intuitions of the religious 
nature. We certainly may not refuse to this stand- 
point its relative legitimacy, but must grant that, in 
the case of many people, and people deserving of all 
respect, it is one which approves itself again and again 
as most intelligible and most suited to their natures ; 
indeed, we must go further and allow that it even 
offers a very valuable counterpoise to the dangers of a 
barren dogmatism and sectarian orthodoxy, or, what 


is still worse, of an immoral antinomianism and 
12* 
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libertinism, which, as the experience of all ages 

teaches, may so easily spring out of the excessive 

emphasizing of faith, At the same time it is certain 
that, with James as its pioneer, Christianit ristianity would_ 

EE become a universal religion, , nor, indeed, a 

religion at all distinct from Judaism ; just as little asa 

man like Erasmus could have produced the Reforma- 

tion of the sixteenth century. The creative forces of 
/ religious history are, after all, always: such religious 
heroes as Paul and Luther, who in_the depths 
& of their souls have chad living © experience of the 
& mystery of religion, and have gazed with the eagle- 
eye of genius into the deep things of Deity. 

The further reconciliation of the opposition between 
Paulinism and Jewish | Christianity, which still meets 
us in the Epistle of James in unmitigated intensity, 
was _accomplished partly in the field of theological 
Gnosticism, to which the Alexandrine religious system 
*y - contributed new ingredients of sufficient combining 


power to unite the resisting elements, and | partly and 





: specially in the field of Gospel narrative. And in this 
ad latter field the church at Rome was from the very first 
Lure the leading spirit. According to ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, the oldest of our Gospels was written_in Rome 
by Mark, a disciple of the Apostle Peter, after_the 
death of Peter and Paul. Doubt may be raised, for 


? Eusebius, Ecc. Hist, iii. 39, ii. ~ ; Irvenzeus, Adv. Her. iii. 1. 
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one reason or another, it is true, against the opinion 
that the author of our second Gospel was an immediate 
disciple of Peter and wrote down Peter’s discourses 
“exactly ” (as Papias related); neither can the mention 
of Mark in the First Epistle of Peter (v. 13) be con- 
sidered decisive evidence for that opinion, since it is 
conceivable that this very mention of Mark gave rise 
to the tradition which brought him into connection 
with Peter. There is no reason, on the other hand, 
for doubting that Mark was found in the immediate 
society of Paul during his imprisonment in Rome.’ 
There is, in fact, very much to be said in favour of 
ascribing our second Gospel to this disciple of Paul; 
for it _ exhibits plainly various _ _traces_ of _ Pauline 
influences and reminiscences. 

The sentence at the very opening, in which Mark 
summarizes the subject of the preaching of Jesus, 
“ The time is fulfilled and the kingdom of God is at 
hand ; repent ye and believe in the gospel!” reminds 
us of specifically Pauline forms of expression? The 
Evangelist the then begins his account of the labours of 





Jesus _w with as a series of wonderful cures and polemical 
discourses s of ‘Jesus, in which from the very commence- 
ment the profound contrast between the free spirit of 
the Gospel and the narrow legalism of Judaism finds 
1 Philem. ver. 24; Col. iv. 10, 11; 2 Tim. iv. II. 
2 Mark i. 15 ; comp. Gal. iv. 4, iii. 26. 
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marked expression, On occasion of acure on the 
“Sabbath he makes Jesus utter the great sentence, “ The 
Sabbath is for man, and not man for the Sabbath; so 
that the Son of Man is Lord even of the Sabbath ;”’ a 
sentence the complete parallel of which does not: iat TE 
the other Gospels, whilst the affinity between it and ‘the 
Pauline declaration, oT he Lord i is the Spirit, and ice 
the Spirit. of the ] Lord is there is liberty,” i is obvious. It 
is not by any means intended by this to raise a doubt 
as to whether the historical Jesus actually gave utter- 
ance to principles of this description ; on the contrary, 
it is in the highest degree probable that he did; but 
in proportion as the Jewish spirit of the church in 
Palestine Jacked the power to appreciate the reform- 
atory opposition of Jesus to Judaism, the more _ 
important was it in the interests..of Christianity that 
the Evangelist Mark had his eyes opened and trained 
in the school of the Apostle Paul to see what was new 
in principle in the mission and teaching of Jesus. The 
doctrine of the predestination to salvation of some 
and the hardening of others (of the Jewish nation), so 
characteristic of Paul, occurs in Mark _ likewise in 
genuine Pauline phraseology.’ And it is specially 
indicative of the Pauline Evangelist that he takes the 
very words which Paul had used in his Epistle to the 
’ 1 Mark ii. 27, 28; comp. 2 Cor, iii. 17. ea: 

2 Mark x. 40, iv. 11, 12; comp. Rom. ix. 23, xi. 8. 
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Romans of the obduracy of the unbelieving Jews 
generally, and puts them into the mouth of Jesus as 
he complains ‘of the want of faith and understanding 
displayed by his disciples, whom the Evangelist is 
never weary of placing, whenever an occasion offers, in 
the most unfavourable light imaginable.’ He gives 
special prominence to their dulness and_ perplexity 
with regard to the two ‘cardinal articles of the Pauline 
gospel—the word of the Cross and of the resurrection 
of Jesus._ ‘Although Jesus, as the Evangelist empha- 
tically insists, “ spoke the saying (of his death and 
resurrection) openly and unreservedly,” (agnosia), 
they remained, notwithstanding, in ignorance with 
regard to it, and, in timid embarrassment, did not 
venture to question him about it;? for they, and 
especially Peter, minded not the things of God, but 
the things of men. Similarly, when Jesus, after his 
transfiguration, spoke of the resurrection of the Son of 
Man, the disciples, as Mark relates, questioned among 
themselves, in oem what the rising from the 
dead should mean? Now, though criticism may raise 
doubts as to the historical character of these definite 
predictions of death and resurrection, it is at all events 
certain that 7 on some occasion Jesus spoke thus 

1 Mark viii. 17, 18, ix. 19. 

2 Mark viii. 32, 33, ix. 32; comp. I Cor. ii, 14, 15; Rom. x. 2,3; 2 
Cor. iv. 4. 3 Mark ix. Io. 
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openly on the point, as the Evangelist reports, the 
persistent inability on the part_ of the disciples. to 
understand such utterances would be very hard_to 
comprehend. We shall therefore be obliged to see in 

this language of the Evangelist at least a strong 
hyperbole, the cause of which will have to be sought 
in his general estimate of the first Apostles. When, 

now, we consider that it was precisely the pe rception | 
of the meaning of the ‘death and resurrection of Christ 
that formed the basis of the Pauline system, what the 
Evangelist meant is clear when he thus s pointedly 
emphasized the inability of the disciples to understand 
those cardinal points of the Pauline gospel. It is just 
here also that we may find the clue for deciphering the 
hieroglyphic of the narrative of the transfiguration ; 
for it is quite obvious that this is an idealistic narrative, 

for which the Apocalypse and the Pauline Christology 
have ‘supplied the elements. Just as Paul placed the 
imperishable glory of God in the face. of Christ in_ 
contrast with the transient glory on the face of Moses, 

and inferred thence the inferiority and_ transient 
significance of the old covenant of the letter as com- 
pared with the surpassing and permanent glory. of f the ; 
new covenant of the Gospel of the Spirit ;' in like 
manner the allegorical narrative of the Evangelist 
places the transfigured Jesus side by side with the 


4 2 Cor. iii. 7-11, iv. 6. 
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two representatives of the old covenant, Moses and 
Elias. But what is the relation of the disciples to this 
allegorical vision? Peter goes so far as to wish to 


build tabernacles for the common and permanent 


abode of all three; that is, he desires to see the | 


transient and the permanent, the old and ve new, the 


knew. not \ what he are for they v were sore Sarai: ‘and 
a_ cloud was a coma Pare them.” In this you 
have the allegorical illustration of the utterance of 
Paul, “their minds were hardened, for unto this very 
day the same veil lieth over the reading of the Old 
Testament, it not being revealed that it is done away 
in Christ.” And just as the disciples were unable to 
understand the meaning of the transfiguration (resur- 
rection), namely, that thereby Jesus became the Lord, 
who is spirit and freedom; so neither could they 
understand the true purpose of God in the case of the 
scriptural utterance regarding the sufferings of the 
Son of Man? And on that very account they are 
then likewise unable to expel in Christ’s name the 
evil spirits of Heathenism, and thereby betray the fact 
that, notwithstanding all their long intercourse with 
Jesus, they lack still (true) faith ;* whilst, on the other 

1 Mark ix. § sq. ; comp. 2 Cor. ili. 14. 

? Mark ix. 12, 32; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 4, v. 16, 7; Gal. vi. 12. 

3 Mark ix. 18, 19; comp. Gal. ii. 6, ili. 5. 
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hand, one who did not follow in the company of the 
disciples-of-Jesus, cast out demons in his name and 

worked miracles, and for that reason is acknowledged 
by Jesus as a disciple, whom the others ought not in 
their jealousy to hinder in his beneficent activity.’ 
Thus the Pauline Evangelist makes Jesus | himself the 
apologist of the greatly reviled Apostle . Paul, who, 
though the last of the ‘Apostles, had “yet. et_laboured 
more than all the rest, who, notwithstanding _their 


intercourse with Jesus, of which they boasted to Paul's 


disadvantage, were censured by Jesus_ himself ‘as. sa 


faithless generation with hardened hearts and blinded 
eyes... This was the Pauline reply, to the ‘glorification 
of the Twelve in the Apocalypse, at the cost o of the 
Apostle to the Heathen. 

Jewish Christianity, thus attacked with weapons 
from the arsenal of Gospel tradition, made its : its reply i in 
the “ Gospel according to Matthew.” In this Gospel, 


the -earlier_one_ “of Mark has_ _been_combined with 


copious | additional materials, consisting of discourses 
ae Jesus, and taken from Galilean tradition ; and the 
I 

combination has been effected in such a way that the 


author, who occupies the same position. as the writer 


Send 
of the > Apocalypse, urges his dissent from both the. 


patie a a 
Pauline freedom from the Law and the 1 narrow partic- 

Perret 
_1 Mark ix. 38, 39; comp. I Cor. xii. 3, xv. 9, 10; 2 Cor. xii. 
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ularism of the Jews. At the very beginning of the 
lengthy “ Sermon on the Mount,” to which is assigned 
such a prominent position as the programme of the 
labours of Jesus, the Evangelist inserts into the 
materials before him a few sentences which contain 
unmistakably an illusion to the Apostle Paul: “ Who- , 
soever therefore shall break one of these least com- | 
mandments and “shall teach 1 men so, shall be called 
the least in ‘the kingdom of. heaven ; but whosoever | 
shall do and teach. them, lie. shall be called great in' 


the kingdom of heaven.”? 


— I 


assigned to Paul in the kingdom of heaven, with an 


The humblest part is here 


evident intentional allusion to fie sapesl waren con- 
fession, because both in ‘practice and teaching he 
broke the small things of the Law (the “ letter oe 
share in the kingdom of heaven is not altogether 
denied him (which would have been necessary in 


opposition to an ungodly antinomianism) ; but it is 


only eq equal rank and equal rights with the first 


Apostles, “for which Paul had so often contended, that 


Serer 


are absolutely refused him by the Jewish-Christian 
Evangelist. ‘Peter, « on the other hand, is represented 
expressly as “the first.”? If Paul himself had based 
his full Apostleship on an immediate revelation from 
God, finding in this more than a sufficient compensa: 

1 Matt. v. 19; comp. I Cor. xv. 9, éAdyuoTo¢. 

2 Matt. x. 2, mp@rog, and v. 19, péyag. 2 Noy ie" 
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tion for his imperfect acquaintance with Christ after 
the flesh,’ the Evangelist Matthew, on the contrary, 


makes this immediate revelation of God, , which h had 


not been communicated through “ “ flesh and_ blood,” 





the pre-eminent distinction of Peter; and for the same 
reason he causes the “keys of the kingdom of heaven” 
to. be committed to him, with authority to “ “bind and 
loose” “(to le legislate as_to. things | ‘forbidden | and_per- 
mitted), and represents the “Church” of of Christ as_ 
built for all time upon the immovable r rock of his 
authority ; —a_glorification _ of. sire & Pillar-Apostle,” 

the historical authenticity of which is disproved 
beyond ‘doubt both by the internal difficulties _of the 
whole passage and by its absence from the other 
Gospels. But whilst the Apostle Paul _ himself is 
attacked in the first Gospel and put below the first 
Apostles only in a covert and indirect mannef, Pauline 
antinomianism, on the other hand, is_ spade 
directly and unconditionally as_unchristian. In the 
highest degree characteristic in this respect is the turn 
which the Jewish-Christian Gospel has given to the 
conclusion of the Sermon on the Mount, where Jesus 
is made to say, “ Many will say to me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name, cast 
out devils and done many mighty works? And then 
)* Galoi, 16, 175, a Con ixar peo Gorn cay. 

2 Matt. xvi. 17-19. 
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will I profess unto them, I never knew you; depart 


from me, ye that work lawlessness!” * We hear in Vaal 


these words plainly the judgment of a legalistic. 
Ry Y 4 1 AAD 
Jewish Christian upon those Paulinists who call Jesus” ?————— 


st 


their - Lord rd, a are accustomed to speak of him in exalted es Nk me 


language, and perform miracles also i in his name, but 


52159 EL EEN ITE 


who ‘will notwithstanding all” that, not be acknowl- 





edged _by the Messiah as his followers, for the reason 
that t they work “lawlessness.” , ‘It may be true that 
the Evangelist was thinking i in this passage primarily 
of those ultra-Paulinists whose antinomianism had 
degenerated into heathenish libertinism; still he has 
not given the slightest indication of any marked 
difference between this extreme offshoot and the truly 
Pauline party, and therefore most likely did not 
himself make the distinction at all; on the contrary, 
he has evidently confounded _Paulinism_and_liber- 
tinism, regarding them simply as both products of the 
same reprehensible principle of “lawlessness,” differ- 
ing from each other only in degree. We met with 
exactly the same thing in the Apocalypse; and this 
inability to distinguish between a moral and_an 
immoral “lawlessness” is thoroughly characteristic of 
Jewish Christianity generally, and is most closely con- 
nected with the primary principles of the Religion of 


1 Matt. vii, 21-23 (the peculiar form of expression must be observed, 


ct epdAalduevor THY avopiay). 
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Law, according to which the positive Law is equally 
obligatory in all its parts, and the violation of any one 
commandment equally reprehensible with that of the 
rest, Though in daily life numerous | restrictions of 
this principle had to be allowed, ‘Jewish. Christianity 
could not give up the principle itself without surren- 


dering its own existence; for this reason a modus © 
vivendi, and not a reconciliation on principle, was 
all that was ever possible between Paulinism and 
Jewish Christianity. This statement is confirmed 
by all the productions of this party in the first 
Christian age, not excepting those of a moderate 
tone, to which, it must be allowed, the Gospel of 
Matthew belongs. 

For this Gospel is as far removed as the Apocalypse 
from a narrow Jewish particularism. It has trans- 
mitted, it is true, a few sayings, derived undoubtedly 
from. ‘the Palestinian sources used by the author, in 
which an extension of the mission of Jesus and_his 
disciples beyond the national limits of Israel_appears 
to be disavowed... But side by side with this apparent 
limitation, we find in the woman of Canaan and the 


Heathen centurion models of Gentile faith presented 
with a view of shaming unbelieving. Judaism ;? 2 in 
several parables the call of the Heathen | in the room 
of the Jews, who had rejected the call which they had 


4 Matt. x. 5, 6, xv. 24, 26. 2 Matt. viii. ro-r2. 
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been the first to receive, is is anticipated ; ’ and, lastly, 
when Christ is parting from the disciples, the final 
command is put into his mouth,’ “ Go ye and make 
disciples of all all nations, baptizing them and Stove 
them all things which I have commanded you.” The 
action of of the > Apostles, which was the opposite of this 
injunction 1 with regard to the Gentile. mission, is ‘proof 
that they did not remember having heard such a com- 
mission ; this command must therefore have origi- 
nated in in the later period when our Evangelist wrote, 
and when Jewish Christians could no longer contest 
or ignore the actual successes of the Gentile mission, 
and might feel it was more to their interest to let the 
honour of those successes rest upon the original 
Apostles as well as upon Paul, and upon them before 
him. In what sense and under what conditions, how- 
ever, the first Evangelist can sanction the mission to 
the Heathen, he indicates by the further clause, 
“teaching them _all things which I have commanded 
you ;” with regard to which we must remember that, 
according to the first Evangelist, the “all things” 

signify the validity of the whole Law, the smallest 


letter of ey as we are told elsewhere (v. 18), must “ 


not be broken. The same thing is intended by that” cy 
episode, peculiar to the first Evangelist, in the parable 


of the royal Wedding-feast, according to which one 
DMatt. xxi, 43) xxii. 6; 7; + Matt. xxviii, 18, ro. 
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guest appears without a wedding garment. The 
explanation of this episode is supplied in the passage 
of the Apocalypse, from which the Evangelist without 
doubt took the figure: at the Messianic marriage feast 
the Lamb’s bride will be arrayed in a pure, bright silk 
garment, which will signify “the righteous acts of the 
saints.” The meaning of the parable in Matthew’s 
form of it is, accordingly, that to the blessings of the 
Messianic ‘kingdom all men will have_ admission, 
including the Heathen, but only under the condition 
that they show themselves worthy of this honour by 
keeping the Law. (as a whole, without excepting the 
small and external elements of it, v. 18, 19). We see 
how far ¢/u’s universalism is still removed from that of 
the Apostle Paul. 

While in the Gospel according to Matthew 
moderate Jewish Christianity found its expression 
and organ, in the Gospel according to Luke, which 
was written somewhat later, Paulinism once more 
made itself heard, though it is not, it must be 
admitted, the pure Paulinism of the Apostolic. age, 
but the popularized irenical Paulinism of the second, 
post-apostolic generation, which was directed not 


“80 much against an exclusive and aggressive Jewish 


Christianity, | as against, unbelieving Judaism, whilst 


‘it was on good terms with moderate Jewish | Chee 


1 Rey. xix. 8; Matt. xxii. 11 sq. 
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tians. The third Evangelist was in sympathy with 
his own age of the nascent universal Church, and 
he has given an account of the rise of Christianity 
adapted to the practical necessities of the time. 
For this reason his Gospel was written, far more 
than its two predecessors, under the influence of 
idealistic considerations of a dogmatic and practical 
religious nature: the Pauline conception of Christ_ 
has been sketched in the brilliant colours of apoc- 
alyptic poetry, upon the basis of numerous and 
varied historical traditions. : 

The life of Jesus previous to his public ministry 
is told in this Gospel much more fully than in the 
Gospel of Matthew. The Pauline ideas, that it was 
“the Son of God according to the ‘spirit of holiness,” 
“the Second Man from heaven,’ who in the fulness 
of the times was “born of a woman, made under 
the Law that he might redeem us”’—how marvel- 
lously has the third Evangelist managed to give 
expression to _them in the profound yet childlike 
language and i imagery of religious poetry! In fact, 
in the narratives and hymns of his story of the birth 
and childhood of Jesus, the sweetest blossoms of 
the religious poetry of all times were woven by 
Luke into the garland which he hung round the 
picture of the earthly life of the celestial Son of 

1 Rom. i. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 47; Gal. iv. 4, 5. 
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Man. While Matthew made the preaching of 
Jesus open with the Sermon on the Mount, the 
programme of which lies in the utterance, a) am 
not come to destroy but to fulfil the _Law-and the 
Prophets,” and its conclusion _in the sentence_ of 
“ workers. es: Luke} 
on the contrary, ae in the foreground the sermon 


6c 


rej jection upon the 


in the synagogue at Nazareth as a model. _of the 
, labours of Jesus, and though he makes him speak 
| of the fulfilment of Scripture, it is not. the fulfilment 
of the Law but of the promise. But these ‘ “words 
of grace” which proceed from the mouth of Jesus 
are not understood by his fellow-townsmen; and 
when he proceeds t to remind them of previous exam- 
ples of the preference of Gentiles to Israelites, they 
cast him out of the town in indignation and seek to 
kill him—an anticipation of the subsequent course 
of events when Israel was offended at the Pauline 
gospel of grace, and was provoked to angry jealousy 
by the entrance of the Heathen into Messiah’s 
kingdom before themselves. To the anti-Pauline 
sentence of Matthew against the “workers of 
lawlessness,” Luke gives an _anti-Judaic_ turn ;? 
to the fellow-countrymen and contemporaries _ of 
Jesus who place reliance on the fact that. they 
-lLuke iv. 16-30. 
2 Luke xiii. 25 sq.; comp. Gal. ii. 6; 2 Cor. v. 16. 
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have eaten and drunk in his presence and he has 
taught in their streets, Jesus makes reply in this 


passage: “I know you not whence ye are; depart 
from me, ye “doers of iniquity |” In the same way 
Luke has omitted. “the anti- Pauline episode of the 
guest without a wedding garment in the parable_of 
the Marriage Feast, substituting for it a further 
detail to symbolize the universal Gentile mission." 
Again, peculiar to Luke is a series of parables and 
narratives, which, whatever foundation they may 
have had in the traditions used by him, in any case 
-in Luke’s version of them, plainly give expression 
to the relation to Judaic Christianity of Paulinism 
in a later stage. To this series belong especially 
the 4 parables of the Pharisee and Publican and 
the Prodigal Son, in which the justification of the 
penitent sinner is contrasted with the proud self- 
righteousness of the Jews. Who does not recognize 
in the sulky displeasure of the elder son at the 
kindness of the father towards the returned younger 
son the jealousy of Heathen Christians felt by 2 li) Wn 
Judaism, with its boastful self-righteousness ? * Tty 
corresponds completely, a also, to the irenical manner : 


in which Paul had spoken, Rom. xi. with regard to iy, nan Lea 





the permanent validity of the hopes. of Israel, when hha inky 4 


ee seh rh Of, 


the eldér son’s..jealousy is censured by the father as | . 


1 Luke xiv. 16-24. ? Luke xy. 28-32; comp. Rom. ix. 30-x. 4. 
Y ha 
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without justification, while the privileges of his 
primogeniture are not called in question. The 
parables of the Good Samaritan and the Rich Man 
and Lazarus have primarily, it is true, a general 
moral significance, and were taken by the Evangelist 
from existing (probably Ebionite) sources; but in 
the first of these. parables the preference of the 
semi-Heathen Samaritan to the representatives of 


official Judaism serves the cause of the Heathen 





Christian party of the _Pauline_ Evangelist, and to 
the latter parable he has an annexed a_closing applica- 


tion,’ which—entirely foreign to the original mean- — 


ing of the parable—amounts to an accusation against 
unbelieving Judaism, because it cannot be brought 
to repent either by Moses and the Prophets or by the 
miracle of the resurrection (of Christ) from the dead. 
Decidedly Pauline, however, as the attitude of 
the third Evangelist is towards Judaism, his judg- 
ment with regard to Jewish Christianity and its 
leaders, the first Apostles, is, on the other hand, 
no less moderate. He takes a conciliatory position 
in this_respect_between the first Evangelist, who 
glorified the older Apostles exclusively at the cost 
of Paul, and the second, who placed them_through- 
out in the most tnfayourable _ light—a _ position 


characteristic _ of the conciliatory nature of_later 


? Luke xvi, 27-31. 


ae 
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irenical Paulinism, The attitude of the third Evan- 
gelist in this respect is illustrated by the way in 
which he narrates the story of Peter’s confession: 
on the one hand, he omits (with Mark) the glorifi- 
cation of Peter_as the rock of the Church and the 
possessor of the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
(recorded by Matthew), but, on the other hand, he 
represses also the severe censure of Peter on that. 


OR eee ee a Re NEST 


occasion which | the two previous Evangelists Yeport. 


Statice scimeiateneteiee 


The account of the commission of the Seventy 
Apostles in addition to the Twelve, again, is pecu- 
liar to the third Evangelist; as the latter number 


suggests Israel as the destination of the mission of 


the first Apostles, so_the larger number indicates 

a mission to the Gentiles ; for. in_ Jewish_ “tradition 
sant PALS ERE Lo 

S| 


seventy is the number of the. _Heathen _nations, - a 


belief_ to which _the the legend _ of the Seventy Trans- ‘\ 
lators of the Old Testament i into Greek also points. 


set before. them, wherever they find a reception in 


oss 


The instruction t to the Seventy to eat whatever is ( 
} 
} 


a city, « can be understood only on_the implied 
supposition. that, Heathen, cities are intended ; the 


partake of food which would be unclean to Jews | \ 
is not only in complete accordance with the Pauline | ) 
principle, but it is connected verbally with the || 


1 Luke x, 8; comp. 1 Cor. x. 27. 
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direction of Paul, “Eat whatever is set before 
\you.” If the Seventy are therefore the represent- 
f atives of the Pauline mission to the Heathen, we 
‘can the more readily understand how the Evangel- 
ist was able to describe their success as much 
greater than that of the Twelve ; he . passed over 
the latter with only a hasty glance, but when the 
Seventy have returned and with rejoicing tell of 
their power over demons (Heathenism), he makes 
Jesus say, “I beheld Satan fall as lightning from 
heaven ;” that is, he perceives _in the result of the 
Pauline mission to the Gentiles the victory ‘of Christ 
over the empire of Heathenism. But it is note- 
worthy that immediately afterwards he causes Jesus 
to turn to “the disciples especially,” that is, to the 
Twelve, with the words, “ Blessed are the _eyes 
which see what ye see!”? According to the view 
of this irenical Paulinist, which we have found Luke 
to be, the happiness of having seen Jesus with their 
eyes remains, after all, the incontestable advantage 
of the first Apostles, which prophets and kings must 
envy them. The third Evangelist accordingly, with 
an impartiality which has got beyond the region of 
sectarian strife, ungrudgingly accords to each of the 
two primitive Christian parties its peculiar pre-emi- 
- nence and its special historical position, 


Winikerxs 23: 


Te. | 
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But while that is true, at the same time he does not 
leave us in doubt as to the side towards which his 
own sympathies incline. This appears not only in the 
fact that he has to extol, in accordance with the actual 
facts, the greater success of the Apostleship to the 
Gentiles; but apart from its outward results, Pauline 
Christianity, with its deeper inward life of faith, com- 
mends itself to him as the “ better part,” in comparison 
with the anxieties and troubles of the piety of works 


cultivated by Jewish Christians. For this is obviously 


the meaning of the beautiful story of the sisters 
Martha and Mary. When the busy Martha complains 
with reference to her sister as she sits at the feet of 
Jesus listening to his words, “ Lord, carest thou not 
that my sister leaveth me to serve alone? Bid her 
therefore that she also help!” '—we seem to hear a 
James complaining of the “ vain man” who will not 
comprehend that faith without works is dead. And 
when Jesus.thereupon takes the part of the accused 
sister with the beautiful utterance, “ Martha, Martha, 
thou hast much care and trouble, but there is one 
thing needful! Mary had chosen the good part which 
shall not be taken from her!’’—we discern therein the 
paraphrase of the Pauline declaration, “ We reckon 
therefore that a man is justified by faith apart from 
the works of the Law;” and, “It is no longer I that 


1Luke x. 40, 41; comp. Rom. iii. 28; Gal. 11. 20. 
14 
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live, but Christ liveth in me; for the life which I now 
live in the flesh I live in the faith of the Som of God, 
who loved me!” To the same class belongs also the 
suggestive and charming narrative of the two disciples 
on the way to Emmaus,’ which is peculiar to the 
Gospel of Luke. As these disciples were not of the 
number of the Twelve, we shall be justified in con- 
sidering them to belong, according to the intention of 


_.the Evangelist, to the Seventy, that is, to be represent- 


atives of Pauline Gentile Christianity and of Paul 
himself. Just as Jesus manifested himself as the 
Christ raised from the cross to his glory to Paul on 
the road from Jerusalem to Damascus, when he was 
pursuing his way in spiritual blindness, so on the road 
from Jerusalem to Emmaus Jesus drew near to these 
disciples and they knew him not, because their eyes 
were still holden with sorrow at his death. - But Jesus 
opened their eyes by showing to them from the 
Scriptures how. necessary it was that Christ should 
suffer such things that he might enter into his glory: 
when he thus opened to them on the way the Scrip- 


tures, their hearts burned with fear and hope. In 


like manner the heart of Paul burned w ith the f fire of of 
his inward doubts and conflicts, as on the way to 


Damascus he pondered the words of Scripture, from 


_ the prophecies of which the necessity of the sufferings 


ee 
1 Luke xxiv. 13-33. 
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of Christ had been proved tohim. When Jesus, as 
the evening had come on, turned in-doors with the 
disciples and took bread, gave thanks, broke it and 
gave to them, their eyes were at last opened, and he 
was known of them in the breaking of the bread of 
the Supper. Thus the Pauline Christian recognizes 
Christ as the living Lord and quickening Spirit, not 
merely from the testimony of Scripture, but also from 
the immediate mystical and experimental evidence of 
the Lord’s Supper, in which the broken bread and 
the consecrated cup are the mysterious agents of fel- 
lowship in the death and life of Christ. 

When, finally, Luke’s Gospel makes Jesus ascend 
visibly to heaven,’ he once more illustrates in this 
closing tableau the leading thought of his entire 
historical narrative: it is not the life of the Son of 
David of the Jewish-Christian gospel which he seeks 
to present as the fulfilment of the promises to Israel ; 
celestial Man who came from heaven, the Pauline Son 
of God according to the spirit of holiness, the Second 
Adam, in whom. the purposes of God with mankind 
are to be realized, “that we might receive the adop- 


2 


tion of sons. This ideal conception of Christ the 


third Evangelist has, with incomparable skill, devel- 
oped dramatically into a vivid historical picture, which, 


1 Luke xxiv. 51. 2 Gal. iv. 5. 
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_ though it falls behind that of the two previous Gos- 
id pels as regards strict historical reality, excels it in 


ihe 3 : ‘point of high ideal truth. This Evangelist might to a 





oa»,certain extent say with Paul,’ “Though others have 


known Christ after the flesh, we no longer know him 
thus; for old things are passed away, all things have 
become new.” In the light of the consciousness of the 
new Christian spirit of divine sonship, he beheld and 
delineated the life of the Lord. And did he not 
thereby succeed in presenting the real historical truth 
in one sense? We may say, certainly, that the 
immediate authority for his sketch of the life of Jesus 
was the Pauline idea of Christ; but then we must at 
the same time ask, whence did Paul derive that spirit 
of divine sonship which he saw personified in Jesus ? 
Was not the ultimate source of this new conviction in 
reality the spirit of Jesus, that original religious con- 
sciousness of his own relation to God which constituted 
the essential element of the personality of Jesus? ?* In 
this sense we may therefore say with truth that the 
most idealistic of the Synoptic Gospels, which is the 
most closely related to the spiritual Gospel according 
to John, has delineated the inmost mxature_of the 
religious personality of Jesus more faithfully than the 
other two, particularly the Jewish-Christian Gospel 
according to Matthew, which conceived the person of 


12 Cor. v. 16. 
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Jesus _ with closer reference to his outward_historical 
appearance. Inasmuch as the fourth Gospel goes a 
step further upon this course of an idealistic, dogmatic 
and didactic delineation of the life of Jesus, upon 
which Luke had previously entered, the conception of 
Christ presented by that Gospel likewise exhibits the 
influence of the impulses which in the. first i instance 
proceeded ‘from Paul. Thus it was “the last of the 
Apostles” who accomplished “more than all the 
others” in this as well as other spheres: the depth of 
his insight into the personality and the inwardness of 
his love of Christ have found expression in both the 
tender and fragrant poetry of the third and the pro- 
found speculation of the fourth Gospel, supplying thus 
those elements from which the theology of the 
Christian Church has ever since constructed its idea 
of Christ. 





LECTURE. V. 


PAULINISM AND GNOSTICISM. 
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A Gwvostic element lay from the very first in the 
Pauline gospel of the revelation of God in Christ, a 
fruitful germ of theological gnosis or speculative theo- 
logy. Paul felt, it is true, that he had been called to 
preach the gospel not in persuasive wisdom of words, 
but in demonstration of spirit and power, that the 
faith of his churches might not be based upon the 
wisdom of men, but upon the power of God.’ But 
though this gospel was to the Jews a stumbling-block 
and to the Gentiles foolishness, it embodied neverthe- 
less the wisdom of God, namely, the mystery of the 
divine counsels of grace, which had been hidden, but 
was now revealed by the spirit that searcheth the 
deep things of God, and which we have received from 
God in order that we may know the things given to 
us by God? Although the natural man is not capable 
of understanding spiritual things, the believer whose 
mind has been enlightened by the Spirit of God is 


BE Gorn ia 17215 tle asa. 21 Cor. i. 23, 24, li. 6-12, 
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able to enter into the divine purposes of salvation 
which have been made known in Christ’s death and 
resurrection, can put them before men in an intelligible 
form, can demonstrate their intimate connection with 
the general revelation of God in history, and can show 
how they are based upon the divine oracles of the 
Old Testament. This was in reality, as we have seen, 
the substance of Pauline theology, with its logical 
unfolding and demonstration of the “word of the 


Cross;” it was the gzosis of the mystery of the 
crucified Son of God, as revealed by God in the 
Apostle’s mind. And in the radiance of this light 
which shone upon him from the face of Christ, the 
meaning and importance of the divine revelation of 
the Old Testament had grown clear to him; the 
“veil of Moses” which concealed the Old Testa- 
ment from the Jews, so that they were unable to get 
to the spirit beneath the letter, was for the Apostle 
done away in Christ;' the spirit hidden beneath the 
letter was revealed to him, enabling him to find in the 
Law and the Prophets everywhere simply the prepar- 
atory agencies, promises, and types of the fulfilment 
in Christianity. . 

The subject-matter of this “pneumatic” interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament, which regards the letter 
.as the vehicle of a deeper spiritual sense, was in 


12 Cor. iii. 14. 
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Paul’s case determined by his own personal religious 


experience ; but in its technical method it was directly 


connected with the form of Jewish theology which 


was then cultivated especially i in Alexandria. In ‘this 
Alexandrine school, notwithstanding the greatest) 
respect. for the letter of tradition, there was really 
involved a new line of thought, which was as far 
removed from positive Judaism as it was closely 
related to the idealism of Greek philosophy. This 
school of thought would never have had of itself the 
power to break through the limitations of Judaism 
and to found a universal monotheistic religion; it 
lacked the religious force requisite for such a pur- 
pose; but when associated with the Pauline gospel 
of Jesus Christ, Alexandrianism might become an 
exceedingly effective agent in the promotion of 
Christian universalism, as its mode of thought was 
more intelligible and obvious to the minds of Jews 
and Gentiles than the peculiar dialectics of Paul. 
This combination of Pauline and Alexandrine 
gnosis, which becomes of such great importance in 
all future times, meets us first in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which Naar in the reign of Domitian 
by a “Paulinist, educated in the Alexandrine school, 
with the object of proving to Jewish Christians 
(probably _o of the Roman.and.other Italian churches), 
who_ had been shaken in_their faith, the superiority 
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of Christianity over Judaism. This object was not 
proposed with a view to putting down an aggressive 
Judaism zealous for the Law, such as might still con- 
tinue to prevail in Palestine, but for the instruction 
and encouragement of an oppressed minority. The 
Jewish feelings of this minority had previously been 
hurt by the preponderating influence of Gentile 
Christianity, and now it was further threatened and 
assailed with persecution for t the name of Christ. It 
had consequently begun to waver in its Christian Te 
confession, and to look back to the religious services 
of the Synagogue." It was_ necessary to show to 
these people that everything that Judaism had offered 
in the shape of religious institutions and means of 
grace was supplied still better by. Christianity, and 
indeed by it alone in a perfect manner “and one fully 
satisfying the heart. Consequently the relation of 
Judaism and Christianity is not conceived in this 
_book as that of the Law in antithesis to the Gospel, 
as ‘isthe case ‘in Paul’s writings, ‘but as ‘that of the 


imperfect, typical and transient saving institution to 
the perfect archetypal and eternal one. Both the 


—— 


) 
| 
Law and the Gospel, therefore, are. classed _as_ saving 
institutions, the centre of which _ is formed. _by the 


priesthood with its service in the sanctuary, where 
the covenant of God with His people is administered. 


1 Heb. x. 23-35, especially ver. 25, xa@dc soc tisiv. 
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Everything possessed by Judaism re-appears in 
Christianity—the priesthood, the sanctuary, sacrifices, 
a covenant, a holy people of God, promises, blessings, 
Sabbath _ rest. But Christianity possesses all these 
things in a much higher form than Judaism: there a 
changing sinful priesthood, but here one that remains 
and is sinless; there perpetually-repeated sacrifices 
efficacious for outward purification only, here once 
for all the self-sacrifice of the holy life of Christ, 
which has effected for ever a lasting salvation and a 
purification of the conscience; there once every year 
the entrance of the high-priest into the earthly sanc- 
tuary, here once for all access to the heavenly holy-of- 
holies opened for all by the high-priest Christ who is 
enthroned in heaven. The fundamental conception 
of Christianity presented in the Epistle _ to the 
Hebrews lies in this idea of the celestial sanctuary 
with its divine high-priesthood. 

But in this idea “diverse conceptions are combined. 
At the basis lies the conception of the Jewish temple 
service, which the author, however, does not appear 
to have known by personal acquaintance, but only 
from the study of the Pentateuch. When he, there- 
fore, speaks of this earthly worship as the f poor copy, 
or shadow, of a perfect celestial original, it is evident 
that he has before his mind the Alexandrine concep- 
ra Heb. x. I. 
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tion of the higher or ideal world (xdopos vontos), Of 
which the visible world is only an “imperfect copy. : 
And this “ higher world” of Alexandrine idealism is 
again immediately connected in his thought | with the 
“future world” of Jewish- Christian eschatology, j just 
as in the Apocalypse the kingdom of God at the con- 
summation of all things is conceived as the descent 
Christian Alexandrian is ae identification “ok, this 
transcendental world of speculative thought, or apoc- 
alyptic intuition, with Christianity, “whereby _ the 
paradox is produced, that Christianity appears to be 





something that does not as yet belong to the present 
but only to the future world. The solution of this 
paradox, however, is found in the simple fact, that the 
future world is conceived as likewise the higher 
world, or local heaven, being in so far a "present 
reality, with which Christians are placed by Christ, 
the celestial High-priest, in such communication . that 
they are able to taste the powers of it, and have 
already received its first gifts.’ The chasm between 
the world of sense and the world of ideas which the 
philosophies of Plato and Philo vainly sought to fill 
up, and the removal of which Judaism referred to the 
future, had in the thought of the Christian Alexan- 

drian been already bridged over, at all events at one 
. T Hebs vieayiS: 
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point, namely, in the mediatorial personality of Jesus 
Christ, who has come from and been exalted to 
heaven: in his mediation as High-priest the Church 
of the new covenant possesses the sure “anchor of 
hope,” which has connected it with the immovable 
kingdom of eternal things, and is supplied with a 
pledge of the future fulfilment of all its desires." The 
Christian assurance of salvation in the breast of the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews depends, there- 
fore, as completely as ‘Paul's, though its origin is 
different, on the person of Jesus Christ, on his atoning 
Seihraad: his exaltation to heaven. 

The” Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews is 


not less, but rather more, copious than that of Paul, 








inasmuch as, together with the transcendental ideal 
view of Christ’s person, it justly assigns to the histor- 
ical side of the life of Jesus its due prominence, 
thereby seeking, like the Gospel of John, to combine 
the two views of Christ with regard to which Paul 
and the First Church were divided, though, we must 
confess, the reconciliation is not very thorough. On 
the one hand, Christ is a divine being, exalted far 
above men and angels, an effulgence of the glory and 
impress of the nature of God, through whom He 
made the world, and, indeed, a being who himself 
upholds all things (ra zdvra) by the word of his power, 
1 Heb. vi. 19. 
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—predicates which are evidently based on the Alex- 
andrine doctrine of Wisdom and the Logos.’ But 
this celestial Son of God did not merely take upon 
himself the flesh and blood of God’s children here 
below, but during his life on earth shared also their 
weaknesses and temptations, only without sin, learnt 
obedience by suffering, and, as a reward for his trials, 
was crowned with glory and honour, and became a 
merciful High-priest, who is able, wherein he himself 
suffered and was tempted, to succour the tempted.” 
According to the Epistle to the Hebrews also, the 


death of Christ is the central point | of the work ‘athe 


redemption; that death, however, is ‘not, as in Paul’s 
Christology, the execution of the curse of ‘the Law 
upon the vicarious representative of mankind, but 
it is partly the probationary suffering by the ee 
bearing of which Jesus earned for himself “ perfection” 
in celestial glory and gave us an example of patience 
under suffering, and it is partly a purifying expiatory 
sacrifice which, as more efficacious than the ‘sacrifices 
of the Old Testament, effects the removal from the 
conscience of the defiling guilt of sin and the “conse- 
cration of the covenant of the new community, and 
thereby abolishes the ancient sacrifices. The em- 

1 Heb. i. 2, 3; comp. Wisdom of Sol. vii. 22 sq. 

2 Heb. ii. 14, 18, 19, v. 7 sq. 

3 Heb. ii. 9, 10, v. 9, ix. 14, x. 14 sq. 
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phasis, therefore, in this Epistle is not laid on the 
passive endurance of death in expiation of the Divine 
wrath, but on the presentation of the acceptable sacri- 
fice of a holy life, that is, on the moral feeling and 
motives of heredacrs as this true spiritual sacrifice, 
Christ’: s death puts an aa to the material sacrifices of 
the Old Testament ritual, and: inaugurates the worship 
of God in spirit and truth. Thus the author of the 


Epistle to the Hebrews arrives at the s same result as 
Paul ; he did not, however, reach it through the 
Pharisaic theory of atonement, but through the idea, 
derived from the symbolism of the Old Testament 
ritual, of amoral act of sacrifice—a new point of 
view, which is also met with in the Gospel of John, 
and which was unquestionably more likely to be gen- 
erally understood than the very peculiar, half-Jewish 
and half-mystic, theory of atonement taught by Paul. 

The effect. of the « ota h and redemption of Aisin is, 
of the celestial world of perfect fellowship with God 
in the case of those who in the true spirit of faith 
follow the Author of their faith. In_this Epistle, 
faith regards Christ not so much as its object as its 
model ;* it does not signify a mystical identification 
with the crucified and risen Christ, but the moral and 
religious state of mind which is directed, according to 


1 Heb. xii. 2, xii, 13; 
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the example of Jesus, in confident hope to the invis-_ 
ible world, and authenticates itself by faithful _obedi- 
ence in action and suffering. ‘As this devout habit of 
mind, faith is in itself already morally excellent con- 
duct, or righteousness, which is not, therefore, accord- 
ing to this Epistle, received by the believer as a gift 
of God, but is simply acknowledged and attested by 
God as a moral quality already possessed.’ The 
Pauline antithesis of faith and works, faith and law, is 
here lost in the simpler idea of a devout state of 
heart well pleasing to God. If this might be re- 
garded as in certain respects an approximation to the 
Jewish-Christian form of thought, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews nevertheless rejects Judaic legalism not 
less decidedly than Paul? It does not, it is true, 
justify its renunciation of Judaism by means of the 
bold paradoxes of the Pauline theory of the Law, 
but its allegorical use of the ritualistic laws of the 
Old Testament is really nothing else than another 
way of putting the genuine Pauline thought, ‘that 
Christianity is the only perfect religion, to which Ju- 
daism, as an imperfect earlier stage of truth, must 
give place. With this form of stating the idea, more- 
over, the relative truth of Judaism and the positive his- 
torical connection of Christianity with the old covenant, 
receive more clearly their due acknowledgment than in 


1 Heb. xi. A555 39),39. ? Heb. vii. 12, x. 9, iii, 3-6, 12-15. 
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the negative dialectics of Paul. On this account the 
theology of the Alexandrine Paulinism of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was the better adapted to act as a 
neutral medium in the reconciliation of the differences 
existing in primitive Christianity. 

A step further in the same direction was taken by 
the Epistle which bears the name of Barnabas, and 
originated in the same quarter. It likewise seeks by 
an allegorical and typical interpretation of the Old 
Testament to show that Christianity is the true fulfil- 
ment of Judaism. But it does this by depriving the 
national and legal form of Judaism of even any rela- 
tive importance, and simply condemning it as a de- 
moniacal perversion of the truth. According to the 
view of Barnabas, the Lawgiver never commanded 
the circumcision of the body, but only of the heart 
and ears, of which the prophets had previously 
spoken; but the Jews, deceived by a wicked angcl, 
misunderstood the Divine will and introduced phys- 
ical circumcision, which cannot, after all, be the true 
sign of the covenant, inasmuch as it was practised 
likewise by the Syrians, Arabians and Egyptians. 
The laws regarding food, too, had originally simply 
the force of moral allegories; the prohibition of the 
eating of pork, for instance, signifying merely a 
general warning against luxurious living, and the 


1 Barn, ii. iii. ix. x. xv. Xvi. 
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permission of the ruminants, an allegorical admoni- 
tion to righteousness of life and devout rumination 
upon the word of God; it was only the carnal mind 
of the Jews that understood all these directions liter- 
ally as referring to material food. The ordinance of 
the Sabbath likewise was intended only to point to 
the commencement of the new world at the parousia 
of Christ, and found therefore its true fulfilment in 
the Christian Sunday, as the day of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion. The Jewish reverence for the Temple particu- 
larly appears to Barnabas to be a most unhappy 
Heathenish feeling, which God himself condemned by 
the destruction of the edifice, with the view of show- 
ing that the true Temple of God is the heart of the 
saints, or believers. In like manner God long ago 
declared by the Prophets that He desires no other 
sacrifices than the offering of the heart, and that the 
one fast acceptable to Him is to shun evil and to do 
good (Isaiah lviii.6 sq.). By misinterpreting all these 
injunctions and observing them in an outward, carnal 
sense, instead of understanding them in the true 
ethical sense which God as well as Moses and the 
Prophets intended, the Jewish nation, according to 
Barnabas, simply demonstrated that it was not at all 
the people of God’s covenant which it claimed to be. 
This conclusion was confirmed also by the entire 
course of Israel’s history, which, from the idolatry at 
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Sinai to the crucifixion of Jesus, in which the nation 
filled up the measure of its sins, was one continuous 
demonstration of its reprobation. 

This unqualified anti-Judaism uadoubtedly grew up 
upon Pauline soil, but it has outgrown the feeling of 
Paul, who had, Rom. xi., earnestly censured and 
refuted a hard condemnation of Israel of this kind. 
It is, however, clear that it was only a short step from 
such a hyper-Pauline anti-Judaism as this to the 
Gnostic dualism of Marcion, who at last completely 
severed the historical connection between Christianity 
and Judaism. If the “gnosis” which the Epistle of 
Barnabas seeks to add to faith as a higher attainment? 
is not as yet strict Gnosticism in the heretical sense, 
inasmuch as it is not yet occupied with the transcen- 
dental world, but with the allegorical treatment of the 
history of religion, it represents, nevertheless, the 
transition from Christian Alexandrianism to heretical 
Gnosticism. But before we trace the further develop- 
ment of the hyper-Pauline gnosis, we must cast a 
glance at that form of it, acknowledged by the 
Church, which arose within orthodox Paulinism, 
under the influence of Alexandrianism, at the be- 
ginning of the second century, and has been pre- 
served in the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephe- 
sians. 


1 Barn. i. 5, iva peta tH MioTEewe tuav TeAeiay ExnTS THY yvwoty, 
M gx 
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The design of the Epzstle_to the Colossians, which is 
a product of the Pauline school, is to oppose heretical 
teachers, who, though Judaizers, are of an entirely 
different class from those with whom the earlier 
sane Epistles contend. ges pte to have sai 


speculations with ie to the higher spirit-world, 
and the spiritualistic asceticism connected therewith, 
into Christianity, and in attention to this supposed 
higher truth and sanctity lost from under their feet 
the foundation of historical faith in Christ and of 
healthy moral church life. The Paulinism of the 
Church opposed to this false gnosis, which reminds 
us of Cerinthus, the true gnosis, to its phantastic 
notions of the angels its own speculative Chris- 
tology, to its Ebionite asceticism its own ideal 
Christian morality. As the Colossian heretics had 
put Christ on a level with the angels, or had even 
made him subordinate to them, our. orthodox 
Paulinist teaches the exaltation of Christ beyond 
all spiritual “powers” in language which reminds 
us not merely of the earlier Pauline Christology, 
but also of the Logos doctrine of Philo. Christ is, 
according to our author, the centre of the universe; 
all things were created not merely “through” him 


“cc 


but also “unto” him, and have in him their per- 


manent consistence; all the fulness of the Godhead 
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dwelt in him bodily ;' the incarnation of Christ, 
accordingly, is no longer conceived (as in Paul’s 
Christology) as consisting in the laying aside of 
celestial glory, but simply in the veiling of it in a 
mortal body. To this cosmic position of Christ the 
significance of his work of salvation fully corre- 
sponds: the atoning effect of the death of Christ is 
no longer limited to the reconciliation of mankind 
with God, but embraces the entire world of spiritual 
existences, the angelic powers of the invisible world 
being included in the pacification effected by Christ ; 
Christ is therefore _not-only-the centre of the cre- 
ation, but also the atoning mediator of peace through- 
out the entire terrestrial and. : celestial universe? 
He is likewise represented as the victorious van- 
quisher of the hostile spiritual powers, which, as 
possessors of “the document against us” (the Law), 
held the world captive, as it were, in their grasp? 
The Pauline idea that Christ delivered us from the 
curse of the Law by vicariously bearing it himself, 
acquires therefore in the thought of the Gnostic 
Paulinist a reference to the dominion of the empire 
of demons, whose terrible power over the sinful 
world was overcome and destroyed by the death of 
Christ,—a conception which reminds us of the sub- 
sequent mythological notion of the conflict of Christ 
1 Col. i. 15-19, ii. 9. ‘Col. 1.20, 3 Col. ii. 14, 15. 
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and the Devil. For the very reason that in Christ 
the powers of the universe have been vanquished 
or reconciled, the Christian ought no longer to 
remain subject to them by the worship of angels 
and a self-willed and scrupulous asceticism, but must 
appropriate more and more completely the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge hidden in Christ, must 
increase in the knowledge of God and walk worthy 
of the Lord, bringing forth fruit in every good 
work. The_orthodox Paulinist, it is true, also lays 
great Streee on the place of knowledge in Christianity, 
but in contradistinction to false Gnosticism he re- 
quires adherence to Christ as the Head and to the 
fellowship of the Christian Church. 
The practical turn thus given to the Pauline gnosis 
was subsequently carried out further in a fresh man- 
ner in the Epistle to the Ephesians, which ‘coincides 
completely with the Gospel of John in theological 
tendency. The affinity of this Epistle with that to 
the Colossians has always been observed, but the 
difference—by no means inconsiderable—in the object 
and tone of the two has been usually overlooked. In 
the Ephesians there is not a trace of the heresies 
combated in the Colossians; as far as the former is 
polemical at all, its conflict ‘sine with Ebionite Jew- 
ish Christians but hyper-Pauline Gentile Christians, 


1 Col. ii. 12, 13, 9 sq., iii. Io. 
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not with a scrupulous asceticism but a frivolous 
libertinism, not with Jewish particularism but Hea- 
then, a “anti-Jewish_ h_arrogance and want of brotherly 
love. The object of the Epistle to the Ephesians was 
to (0 restore unity between these two parties, which still 
continued to divide the Christian Church. It is just 
this which the author regards as the subject-matter of 
the Gospel revelation, the purpose of the mission and 
the death of Christ. The speculative teaching of the 
Epistle to the Colossians regarding the reconciliation 
of the celestial and terrestrial universe by Christ’s 
death, receives in our Epistle the ethical application, 
that Heathen and Jews have been united by the death 
of Christ into one body—the Church—by the_re- 
moval ‘of ‘the wall of partition in the Law.’ The 
essential - object - of the death of Christ, according to 
this Epistle, is therefore no longer (as in Paul’s writ- 
ings) redemption from the curse of the Law, but the 
foundation of the universal Church by the harmonizing 
of all differences. The Christological speculation of 
Colossians, that “the fulness of the Godhead” dwelt 
bodily in Christ, comes in Ephesians to signify that 
the Church, as the body of Christ, is, “his fulness,” 

that is, is, the he complete realization of his divine nature.in 
human form.” The great emphasis which our Epistle 
puts on the continuous operation of the Holy Spirit 

1 Eph, ii. 14 sq, 3 Eph. i. 23, iv. 13. 
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as the source of revelation in the Church, is connected 
with this idea; the Spirit not only revealed Christian 
truth through the Apostles, but still continues to 
reveal it through the Christian prophets, whose 
inspired glance penetrates the depths of divine wis- 


Christian knowledge in the Church—a_ thought by 
which the Epistle is brought into direct relations with 
the Gospel of John and with Montanism.? When, 
finally, the call of the Gentiles into the kingdom of 
Christ is described, Eph. iii. 5, as the subject of a 
revelation which “the holy Apostles and Prophets” . 
had as a body received, we have therein a plain indi- 
cation of the irenical feeling of the later Paulinism, 
which has forgotten or wishes to ignore the differ- 
ences of the Apostolic age. The Epistle to the 
Ephesians is accordingly a significant monument_of 
the desire of union characteristic of the Paulinism of the 
second century, from which we learn that the recon- 


ciliation of the various parties was then felt on the 
part of the Paulinists to be an urgent necessity. 


1 Eph. i. 17, iii. 5, iv. 11 (Christian prophets, as the successors of 
the Apostles, and not those of the Old Testament, are intended here). 

? Eph. i. 17 sq., iv. 13 sq.; comp. John xvi. 12 sq., and Tertull. De 
Virgin. Veland. i. ; 
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_ The last act of the hundred years’ conflict between 
Gentile and Jewish Christians was performed in the 
Roman Church in the middle of the second century. 
But this final act differed essentially from previous 
ones in that it was no longer parties within the Church 
which were at war with each other, but the heretical 
extremes, on the right and the left, whilst the Church 
in opposition to them maintained a neutral interme- 
diate position, and strengthened its unity in the midst 
of this very conflict with overstrained and extravagant 
tendencies. The older Gnostic systems, with their 
turbid mixture of Hellenistic philosophy and Oriental 
mythology, could not make any way in sober and 
practical Rome. On the other hand, the gifted Gnos- 
tic Marcion of Sinope found there suitable soil for 
his violently anti-Judaistic hyper-Paulinism. When 
he came to Rome, in the reign of Antoninus Pius and 
during the episcopacy of Pius (142 A. D.), he sought 
at first to attach himself to the Catholic Church, but 
soon betrayed his heretical doubts and inclinations by 
the captious exegetical questions which he proposed 
to the teachers. The Syrian Gnostic Cerdon, who was 
at that time teaching in the capital, exercised a 
decisive influence upon him. Cerdon had been led 
by the antipathy to matter which was traditional in 
Oriental speculation, to place the Creator of the 
material world as an imperfect God in contrast with 
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the God and Father of Jesus.'| The wavering position 
of this teacher towards church fellowship did not 
deter his bolder disciple Marcion from deducing the 
consequences of that metaphysical dualism in relation 
to the religious consciousness, in such a way as to put 
Christianity in absolute and exclusive opposition to 
every pre-Christian, and especially to the Jewish, 
religion. The peculiar importance and the profound 
influence of Marcion on the Church are based upon 
this very fact, that, leaving out of view its transcend- 
ental speculations and cosmological mythologies, he 
applied Gnosticism directly to practical religious ques- ~ 
tions ; and to this too was owing the fierce opposition 
which he, more than any other heretic of the first 
centuries, met with from the orthodox Fathers. 

The starting-point and hinge of Marcion’s system 
are nothing else than Paulinism exaggerated to the 
utmost. Paul had placed Christianity as the “ new- 
ness of the spirit” in contrast with Judaism as the 
system of the letter which killeth; and he had denom- 
inated the ritual of the Law of Moses the worship of 
the weak and beggarly elements of the world, from 
which the Christian has been delivered by faith in the 
Son of God. The authors of the Epistles to the 
Hebrews and the Colossians had acknowledged in the 


_ 1 Tertull. Adv. Marc. i. 2; Iren. Adv. Her. i. 27,1, iii. 4, 3; Hipp. 
Philosophumena, vii. 37, x. 19. 
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Jewish ritual types of higher things, but still only an 
unsubstantial and powerless prefiguration of the truth 
revealed in Christianity. The strictly Pauline and 
otherwise soundly orthodox author of the Epistle of 
Barnabas had gone further, and pronounced legalistic 
Judaism, with its literal interpretation of the cere- 
monial Law, a perversion of the real intention of God, 
having its origin in demoniacal infatuation. We have 
but to advance another step and we find ourselves on 
the standpoint of Marcion, who pronounces the God 
of Judaism another and less perfect being than the 
God of Christianity. The same wide difference which 
exists between the Law and the Gospel as religious 
principles, and between the material world, with which 
the commands and promises of the Law are concerned, 
and the celestial world of evangelical promise, must, 
according to Marcion, likewise exist between the 
authors of the two religions.! The Jewish God, or 
the “ Demiurgus,” as Marcion denominated him after 
the customary Gnostic terminology, is as legislator 
and judge only righteous, severe and cruel, not good, 
kind and merciful, like the God of the Gospel. Mar- 
cion sought to establish this exegetically and dogma- 
tically, by collecting all the accounts of the Old 
Testament in which human feeling is ascribed to God, 
and also by referring to contradictions between the 
1Tertull. Adv, Marc. i. 19. 
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commands of God and His way of acting on various 
occasions; the story of the Fall especially appeared to 
him to be inconsistent with the perfection of the Divine 
Being,—with His goodness, or truth, or power.’ He 
was as little able to find a revelation of the true God 
in the Heathen religion of nature as in the Jewish 
religion of law; the material world of nature appeared 
to the spiritualistic Gnostic much too mean and 
impure to be possibly the work of the perfect and true 
God. The true God had therefore always remained 
unknown to the ancient world; He was first revealed 
by Christianity. And the revelation of the true God in — 
Christianity was conceived by Marcion as given with- 
out the interposition of any historical medium, as an 
absolute miracle. The Pauline Christ was by nature 
the spiritual Man from heaven, but as regards the 
flesh he was at the same time connected with terres- 
trial humanity, especially with the fathers of Israel. 
This connection Marcion endeavoured at all costs to 
remove: his Christ must have nothing to do with 
either a Jewish extraction or a natural physical life. 
For this reason he denied his possession of a true 
human body and his human birth; Christ, he taught, 
descended to the earth directly from heaven as pure 
spirit in a merely illusive body (“ phantasma ”) and 
lTbid. ii. 5, 11, 12, 20, ef. ai. 
* Tertull. Adv. Mare. i. 19, iii, 11, iv. 7. 
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appeared forthwith in the synagogue at Capernaum. 
The other Gnostics had taught Docetism, in a form 
more or less similar to this, but in their case it had its 
basis in a metaphysical theory of the relation of spirit 
to matter; in Marcion’s system, on the other hand, 
the real source of it was not so much a metaphysical 
theory as the religious postulate, that Christianity 
must be conceived as something absolutely new, a 
sudden miracle, without any natural and _ historical 
connection with the earlier human race—the exagger- 
ation of the Pauline idea, that in Christ there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, but a new creature. The Epistle of 
Barnabas had also given a direct precedent for this 
postulate, as it expressly recognized in Christ the Son 
of God only, and not also the Son of Man.’ We have 
a specially clear illustration of the great predominance 
in Marcion’s Docetism of the religious over the spec- 
ulative aim, in the surprising want of consistency 
(justly censured by Tertullian) which he displays in 
decidedly maintaining the truth of the passion and 
death of Christ, though he denied his birth and his 
possession of a real human body. The reason of this 
inconsistency is clear: by a true human birth Christ 
would have been brought into connection with the 
realm of the Demiurgus, while the death which he 


1Barn. xii. 10 (with an appeal to Ps. cx. 1; comp. Matt. xxii. 42, 
43). 2Tertull. Adv. Mare. iii. 8. 
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suffered in consequence of the enmity of the Demiur- 
gus was the manifestation of the absolute opposition 
between the two principles, and thereby prepared for 
the overthrow of the realm of the ruler of this world; 
for by committing the mistake of procuring the cruci- 
fixion of the Holy One, the Demiurgus forfeited his 
claim to rule the world. It is easy to discern in this 
a mythological expansion of the Pauline idea of 
Christ having redeemed us from the curse of the Law 
by becoming a curse for us, or of our having died to 
the Law through the Law. As Paul, finally, had 
deduced from his gnosis of the crucifixion of Christ 
the practical consequence that we ought to regard 
ourselves as dead to sin and to crucify the flesh with 
its lusts, so Marcion drew similar inferences from his 
dogmatic Christology, in this case again so exaggerat- 
ing the Pauline idealism as to make of it an inflexibly 
rigorous asceticism, to which everything natural 
appeared reprehensible. The married state especially 
was looked upon by Marcion and his school with 
great disfavour, as a condition belonging to the 
ungodly realm of the Demiurgus, from which the 
true Christian, as a member of the immaterial realm 
of the good God, must abstain;* the contraction of 
marriage was prohibited to the members of the sect, 
and from those already married the strictest abstinence 
“1 Tertull, dav. Mare. i. 29, Iv. 34. 
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was required. Beyond doubt this extravagant ascet- 
icism was, not less than his dogmatic vagaries, a 
reason for the decided condemnation of Marcion by 
the entire Catholic Church, including the moderate 
Paulinists particularly, whose special interest it was to 
decline any compromising fellowship with the hyper- 
-Paulinists. 

In this attitude of the Church we have an illus- 
tration of what so frequently happens in history— 
by the undue emphasis of a principle a_ reaction 
is provoked which undervalues and suppresses the 
spene truth of the = ‘Sppugseds. Because 


Law and the Gospel, ‘the ‘Church brought ‘the. ‘two 


tt 


into such close proximity that the Gospel w was 1 made 


for or it into a1 new Law. ~ Because Marcion "acknow- 
i 
ledged Paul alone as the true Apostle of Christ—he 


accepted ‘only ten Pauline Epistles and a mutilated 


Gospel of Luke as genuine Scriptures, and main- \ 


tained that th ‘the . Jewish Christians had adulterated f 


the truth of th the Gospel—the Church in turn would. 


know nothing at all of the opposition between the 


first. “Apostles, and_put Peter on_an_ equality with) 


Paul, or, indeed, before him, In _proportion.as_the 


Gnostic excrescences of antinomian Paulinism_ threat-/ 


ened the existence of the Christian Church, _the 
reputation of Peter. _rose_in general estimation, his 
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conservatism and relat authority, such as 
was required by the age, and which “the Roman 
Church especially felt called upon to establish. 

To this orthodox reaction against the hyper-Paul- 
inism of Marcion, the religious party fiction (Zendenz- 
roman) which appeared in the middle of the second 
century under the name of “ Homilies and Recogni- 
tions of Clement,” owed its wide circulation and popu- 
larity in the Roman Church. The story of this fiction 
is extremely meagre, and serves merely as the frame- 
work for a series of public debates between Peter 
and Simon Magus. The part played by this legend- 
ary magician and arch-heretic represents generally 
the heresy of Marcion, but occasionally the Gentile 
Apostle Paul also, who is accordingly regarded by 
the author as the intellectual originator’ of that 
heresy. In the letter of Peter to James, prefixed 
to the work, the Judaic author gives expression to 
his antipathy to Paul by making Peter complain 
that some of the Gentiles havé adopted the anti- 
legal and foolish doctrine of the zzzmcus homo and 
interpret his (Peter’s) words as if he had been 
equally hostile to the Law, but did not venture to 
declare his opposition as -openly—an evident allusion 
to the charge of hypocrisy made against Peter by 
Paul in Antioch. The old point of contention with 
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regard to the Apostolic dignity of Paul, for which 
the Apostle _ himself had had to fight so many 
battles, was was also now raised afresh.' Simon Magus | 
SE visions, maintaining that by them he 
has obtained a better knowledge than Peter of the | 
true nature of Jesus. To this Peter replies that | 
visions and dreams cannot yield certain knowledge, 
as it can never be known whether some lying spirit, 
or wicked demon may not be at the bottom of them. 
Indeed, this is the more probable, as the imma-, 
terial form of God, or of His Son, could not be | 
really seen by mortals on account of its transcendent | 
light. Hence, from the fact that a man has had 
visions or dreams, it cannot by any means be inferred 
with certainty that he is a pious man. On the. 
contrary, the truth is revealed to the pious by 
virtue of a pure inborn sense of it; it is imparted to) 
the godly by insight and not by dreams. In the 
heart put by God within us dwells the germ of all | 
truth, and by God’s hand it is veiled or revealed. \ 
When Simon (Paul) maintains that a man may be | 
instructed by visions, so as to become a teacher, 
it is asked in reply, Why, then, did the Lord 
spend ‘a whole year in intercourse with men who 
were awake? And how can we believe that the 
Lord ‘has appeared to him, since he really holds 


1 Hom. xvii. 13-19. 
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opinions opposed to the teaching of the Lord? “ But 
if thou hast really been made by him an Apostle by 
‘virtue of the vision and instruction of a single hour, 
‘declare his words, expound his doctrine, love his 
\ Apostles, and do not contend with me who have had 
‘intercourse with the Lord! Thou hast as an antago- 
) nist withstood me, who am the immovable rock and 
the foundation of the Church. If thou wert not an 
| enemy, thou wouldst not have scorned me and reviled 
' my preaching, in order that I may not be believed 
when I speak the things which I have heard from the 
Lord himself. Or if thou pronouncest me ‘con- 
demned’ (Gal. ii. 12), thou layest a charge against 
God, who revealed Christ to me, and thou censurest 
Him who called me blessed on account of this revela- 
tion (Matt>xvi. 18). But if thou art determined really 
to labour with us for the truth, learn from us first 
_ those things which we have learnt from the Lord, and 
having thus become a disciple of the truth, be our fel- 
low-labourer.”—Thus deep was the ill feeling on 
account of the contention in Antioch in Jewish-Chris- 
tian circles as late as the middle of the second century! 
Thus tenaciously was the opposition to the Apostolic 
office of Paul and the doubt as to his Apostolic call 
still pneotegie> 


less decidedly against the dogmatic positions “of th the 
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Pauline preaching. In his view, so far is Christianity 
from being a new covenant and a new creation, 1 that it 
is, on the contrary, nothing else than purified and 
reformed Judaism. The « doctrine of Moses and Jesus, 
he says, is_one_and_ the same, and God therefore 
accepts every man who believes on either of them and 
observes the commands of either in practice. And 
whoever is counted worthy to recognize both as 
preachers of the same doctrine, and comes to perceive 
that old things have in course of time become new 
and new things old, must be counted as a rich man in 
God.! While Marcion, going beyond the Pauline 
idea, put Judaism and Christianity in opposition to 
each other as the religion of the Law and the religion 
of the Gospel, or of the just and of the good God, 
according to pseudo-Clement Judaism is already the 
true religion, as it acknowledges the one Father and 
Creator of the universe, who is not less good than 
just—just as the Judge rewarding our deeds, good as 
forgiving the sins of the penitent. Wherein Chris- 
tianity surpasses Judaism is simply that it removed 
the subsequent additions to the primitive divine reve- 
lation and made the latter known again in its first 
purity. Among these adulterating accretions pseudo- 
Clement ‘reckons the whole of the ceremonial portion 
of the Mosaic Law, together with its national restric- 
1 Hom. vili. 5-7. 
17 
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tion to the Jews; further, all those expressions with 
regard to God’s attributes or actions which do not 
accord with a spiritual or moral conception of Deity; 
finally, those narratives of the Old Testament in which 
things morally offensive are ascribed to righteous and 
favoured men of God. Such portions of the Jewish 
tradition and the Old Testament did not come from 
the true revelation, but from false prophecy, which is, 
like Heathenism, of demoniacal origin. It is to them 
the saying of Jesus refers, “Every plant which my 
heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted up.” 
The proof that Jesus did not regard such things as 5 
belonging to the true Law, which must remain until 
heaven and earth pass away, is found by Clement in 
the simple fact, that the Jewish sacrifices, ‘monarchy 
and prophets, have actually eae away, while the 
heavens and earth still remain.’ E 
We see that, with all his repudiation of the dualism 
_ of Marcion, pseudo-Clement nevertheless applies to 
Sev Judaism a degree of criticism which in point 
/ of boldness is scarcely second to the Marcionite anti- 
Judaism. In order to prove the unity of Christianity 
and Judaism, the Gospel and the Law, he distinguishes 
in Judaism itself between the ideal essence of eternal 
truth and the positive, nationally limited form; and 
_ the first he accepts as revealed, whilst he ascribes to 


1 Hom. iii. 52. 
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the second a demoniacal origin, and puts it on a level 
with Heathenism. The Pauline author of the Epistle 
of Barnabas had previously made just the same dis- 
tinction. Thus the Paulinist and the anti-Paulinist 
joined hands in that intermediate position of the 
universal Church, where everything of a_ nationally 
limited character | that did not harmonize with the 
universalism of the Church was removed from Juda- 
ism, 1, While whatever appeared to the Church as likely 
to ‘su ipport_her authority in faith and practice was 
retained. Whatever in Paulinism was of directly 
peudical importance for ‘the nascent Church—its 
universalism an and its abrogation of the Jewish ceremo- 
nial_ Law—advanced Jewish Christianity had by this 
time appropriated; but it made these concessions to 
the force of accomplished facts only with a view of the 
more decisively maintaining and forcing upon the 
Church, now becoming universal, its principle of 
righteousness by works, and a legal ecclesiastical con-_ 
stitution in opposition to the Pauline aed ae faith 
and the emancipating spirit. 

In other respects we must acknowledge that the 
Jewish-Christian gnosis of pseudo-Clement compares 
advantageously with the speculative and ascetic bent 
of Marcion in point of wise moderation and large- 
hearted tolerance. While, according to Marcion, 
Christ descended direct from heaven as an absolutely 
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miraculous being, without any historical relation to 
the human race, pseudo-Clement saw in him the last 
and highest revelation of the same_diyine prophetic 
spirit as had previously appeared in Adam, the Patri- 
archs and Moses, which is not_essentially_different 
from the eternal spirit of God implanted in all men. 
Since Adam had already the holy spirit of Christ, a: as 
pseudo-Clement repeatedly asserts,’ Christ is not_an 





absolutely new and supernatural phenomenon, but 
simply the most perfect manifestation of the ideal man, 
only relatively different from previous and less perfect 

manifestations of the one divine spirit of humanity. 
It is impossible not to recognize in this theory a 
certain affinity to the Pauline doctrine of Christ as 
the second Adam; the Christology of Paul may 
therefore claim to be the common root of the two 
schools of Gnosticism: in Marcion’s system it was 
further developed in the direction of an abstract 
pneumatological Docetism, while in that of pseudo- 
Clement it takes the form of a natural and historical 
Ebionitism. If, according to Marcion, the entire 
pre-Christian race, both Jews and Gentiles, was under 
the dominion of the imperfect Demiurgus and without 
a knowledge of the true God, according to pseudo- 
Clement the knowledge of the truth is implanted in 
all men’s hearts, and is revealed more or less clearly 


1 Hom. iii. 20, xviii. 14, 
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to them by God in proportion to their worthiness.! 
As man bears in his nature the image of his Creator, 
the good God, he is able and ought to become like 
God by purity of mind and the performance of what 
is good, and especially ought he to revere the image 
of God in his fellow-men by a practical exhibition of 
his love. Grateful love of God, which evinces itself 
in the love of those who bear God’s image, is the 
innate and inalienable dignity of man? On _ that 
account the Heathen is able to do what is truly good, 
and to make himself by his virtue worthy of the 
higher revelation of Christ, as is illustrated in the 
‘instance of Clement himself and his chaste mother. 
If, finally, Marcion, in consequence of his dualistic 
view of the material world, had taught a monkishly 
ascetic form of morals, and had even repudiated 
marriage as displeasing to God, the monotheist 
pseudo-Clement recognizes in the material world and 
in natural life a divine creation, intended for the 
service of man and the furtherance of his moral 
purposes ; according to his conviction, marriage is so 
far from being reprehensible that he directs the pbibaps 
to exhort young people to marry at the proper time ; 
and with. fine moral feeling he sketches the ideal of 
Christian wedlock—how, when consecrated by piety, 
it has its ‘firm basis in mutual esteem and love, and by 
eer xvii. 18. 2 Hom. xi. 4, 8, 27. 
17* 
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self-discipline and decorum avoids all perils and 
seductions." rey 
In fact, this ideal of the moral life exhibits that 
sober wisdom which does not soar in visionary 
enthusiasm above the actual life of human society, 
but seeks to ennoble it by the sacred motives of 
religion, and thereby helps to qualify the Church to 
fulfil its practical work of educating the world. When 
we consider further the great stress put_upon the 
authority of the Church, which anticipated the neces- 





sities of the time and v was absolutely required | for tl the 
without and strifes within, we can mnidetstandiace why 
the Homilies of the anti-Pauline pseudo-Clement . 
should find favour in the Roman Church, where, 
be held in high honour, ae that they - should a See 
to increase the influence of Peter as the representative 
of historical authority. 


1 Hom, xiii. 18, xi. 23. 
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In view of the growing dangers from without and 
within, the most urgent task put before the Christian 
Church of the first half of the second century was to 
reconcile in complete ecclesiastical unity Jewish and 
Gentile Christians, and at the same time to give stable 
organization to the Church by the development of its 
offices as representative of ecclesiastical tradition and 
authority. We have seen that Jewish Christianity 
first anticipated this want of the time, by putting 
decisively into force its spirit of legal discipline, 
represented in the person of Peter, though it suffered 
the national form of its legalism to drop. But neither 
had Paulinism been able to escape the tendency of the 
age; it likewise made concessions, though not so much 
to the Jewish-Christian party as to the rising Catholic 
Church. In some respects the larger sacrifice even 
was on its part: for though it retained the form of 
Pauline doctrine, it exchanged the Pauline spirit of 


evangelical freedom and individual charismatic enlight- 
201 
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enment for the “ new Law ” of ecclesiastical custom and 
authority. This transformation of Paulinism into 
Catholicism may be traced with growing distinctness in 
the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, in 
the Pastoral Epistles to Timothy and Titus, and 
finally in the so-called Ignatian Epistles. 

The Lpzstle of Clement of Rome to. the Corinthians, 


written at the end of the first ‘century, is in “several 
respects “a document of the greatest importance 
in relation to the first period of ecclesiastical ‘history. 
As a letter from the Church at Rome to that at 
Corinth, the design of which is the adjustment of © 
certain disputes and disorders in the latter community, 
the document supplies the first trace _of a supremacy 
of ‘the I Roman Church in Christendom. And it enables 


us to surmise the grounds of this supremacy. They 





are not derived simply from the consecration of this 
Church by the martyrdom of the two foremost 
Apostles, which is mentioned for the first time in this 
Epistle (unless we have a still earlier trace of it in 
Rev. xviii. 20); they are to be found much more_in 
the amalgamation of Paulinism and Petrinism_in an 
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intermediate neutral union, in the subordination_of 
dogmatic, to practical ‘ecclesiastical “interests, and. in in 
the “enforcement of the _Principle of authority, « order 
and subordination, _in contradistinction to. the Pauline 


principle of the possession _ of the spirit and the free 
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exercise of individual faith. The dogmatic form of. 
Paulinism is preserved, it is true; as far as dogma 





/ 


—— \ 
is at all alluded to, the modes of expression used in | 


the Epistles to the Romans and the Hebrews are \ 


retained (with which two authorities this of Clement 
forms the tl third, , in proof of the predominant Heathen- 
Christian and Pauline character of the first Roman 
Church). Redemption through the blood of Christ 
is frequently spoken of,' Christ having given his 
flesh for our flesh and his soul for our soul (as a 
substitutionary expiation), from love to us and 
according to the will of God; we must steadily 
look at the blood of Christ, and perceive how 
precious it is to God, since as shed for our salva- 
tion it procured the grace of repentance for the whole 
world (the possibility of being reconciled to God by 
grace on the condition of penitent faith, comp. Rom. 
iii. 25, fhacryptov dca t79 xtoTews), Clement accepts 
very emphatically the cardinal Pauline doctrine of 
justification by faith: “We are not justified by our- 
selves, nor by our own wisdom, or intelligence, or 
godliness, or by the works which we did in holiness 
of heart, but by faith, by which God justified all the 
pious from the beginning.” ? But inasmuch as Clement 
conceives of faith according to the wider view of it 
met with in the Epistle to the Hebrews, as the devout 
a Clem. Ep. I. ad Cor. xlix. xxi. xii. vii. ? Ep. I. ad. Cor. xxxii. 
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condition of confidence in and obedience to sabmsstiie oe 
longer forms the antithesis to works, but is itself 
moral action, which effects righteousness (is not merely 
recipient of it, as in Paul’s view). Consequently 
Clement can also speak, like James, of being “ justified 
by works and not by words,” and of “forgiveness of 
sins by love, which in concord fulfils the precepts of 
God.”! The emphasis is no longer placed on religious 
mysticism, but on moral practice, and the regulative 
' principle of the latter. is found, not in the inward law 
© of the holy Sp Spirit, but in_the social customs and 
constitution..of the Church, which, again, obtains its 
{ model and its authority from the legal regulations of 
the theocratic nation of the Old Testament. It is true, 
Paul had confined the freedom of Christians within 
the limits of love, which fulfils the law of Christ in the 
service of the brethren; but since love has within 
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itself its own normal principle, Paul recognized in the 
“law of Christ” a “daw of the spirit” which brings 
liberty, not a law of the letter which enslaves. But 
‘this truly Pauline idealism, which discovers the gospel 
lof the freedom of God’s children in the depths of the 
‘soul, was beyond the reach of the Roman with 
. his practical and political habit of thought; he could 
only discern in it a principle of undisciplined sub- 
jectivity, which might endanger the orderly existence 


1 Ep. 1. ad ‘Cor. xxx."1. 
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of the Church; in the place of it he put, therefore, 





the new daw of the Church, which he most character- 
istically connected ‘with the two models _ of the 
political ; | and military organization of the Roman state 
and the :  sacerdotal hierarchy of the Jewish theocracy." 
This was not an intentional concession of Heathen \ 
Christianity to Jewish Christians, or a conscious 
renunciation of Paulinism, the dogmatic form of which 
Clement, as we have seen, sedulously retains; it was, 
on the contrary, the insensible supplanting of the ) 


Pauline spirit of freedom and inward personal experi- \ 
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ence by an new. spirit of legalism and external author- ( 
ity, for which 1 Rome and Jerusalem offered their joint { 
assistance. As a fact, the principle of authority 
represented by James thereby triumphed in. the 
Church _for—nearly. fifteen hundred years over the 
principle of liberty represented by Paul, but it was 
rendered possible simply because Rome succeeded to 
the he heritage of Je Jerusalem ; and Palestinian legalism 
having been stripped of its specifically Jewish form 
and invested with the Roman spirit of government, 
was made to serve the purposes of the universal 
Church. But the watchword in this fusion of Jewish 
and Roman characteristics was the name of eter, the 
representative of historical tradition and of practical 
ecclesiastical _nioderation ; in Clement’s Epistle he is 


on Ep. T. ad Cor. xxxvii. xl. 
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already placed before Paul, from whom he was 
destined subsequently to wrest the pre-eminence more 
and more completely. 

The ultimate cause of this transformation of Paul- 
inism into Catholicism was, it is true, to be found in 





the great historical fact of the migration of Chris- 
tianity from Jerusalem to Rome, but it was materially 
assisted and accelerated by the conflicts provoked by 
heretical Gnosticism. The greater the dangers which 
threatened the Church from the phantastic mythology, 
the unhistorical docetism, and the inactive spiritualism 
of the Gnostics, the greater was the common interest 
of all moderate parties in the Church in putting down 
this enemy. And as the gnosis of Marcion, which 
originated in Paulinism, was the most. dangerous from 
its importance and the heretical movement which it” 
caused, the orthodox Paulinists were most imme- 
diately interested in rejecting every compromising 
connection with this hyper-Paulinism, and in “main-— F 
taining” "as decidedly as possible their orthodox 
position in opposition to it. It is, however, implied 
in the nature of the case, and recurs in ecclesiastical 
conflicts of all ages, that the representatives of a 
principle are, in a contention with one of its radical 
extremes, often driven more or less from their original 
position and brought nearer to their earlier oppo- 


nents: alarmed and vexed at the exaggeration and 
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abuse of their_own principle, they insensibly qualify 
SS 

and_ soften is down, And that this was the fate of 
orthodox Panluicns in its conflict with heretical Gnos- 


ticism, may_be be Plainly seen in the dsutero; Eaaline 
iaciodeaticn, ‘of Pauliniern into Catholicism during 
the second and third quarters of the second century. 
The false teachers opposed in the Pastoral Epistles 
are no other than the heretical Gnostics of the second 
century, and are in fact expressly described, 1 Tim. vi. 
20, as professing “the Gnosis falsely so-called.” Only 
it is not a particular system, or a specific Gnostic 
school, which is opposed; the Gnostic heresy as a 
whole, as a general tendency 7 of the age, is made the 
subject of ‘summary < condemnation. In general the 
charge is “brought against it of over-estimating the 
value of theoretical controversies and phantastic 
speculations at the cost of practical godliness and the 
harmony of the Church. Departures from the faith 
of the Church are, further, everywhere brought into 
intimate connection with corruption of the heart and 
moral errors; and the sketch of the false teachers pre- 
sented, which is so gloomy in this respect, appears to 
combine even vices of an opposite nature, such as love 
of pleasure and sensual wantonness with scrupulous 
asceticism. It is hard to say whether, and to what 
extent, orthodox zeal may possibly have drawn a 
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darker picture of the opponents than the fact justified. 
Of specific errors which are either expressly or allu-. 
sively combated the following may be mentioned: a_ 
spiritualistic denial of the resurrection, dualistic asceti- 
cism, mythological genealogies, i. e. the_doctrine of 
gons, the Marcionite antithesis of Law and ‘ Gospel, of 
a Creator “anda Redeemer, Gnostic particularism, and 


nt Tt 


a Docetic Christology ;* the latter, which appears to 


ee ue Here | be but slightly alluded to, has become the subject_of 
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lengthy controversy in the somewhat later Ignatian 
Epistles. 


joo The authors of the Deutero-Pauline and the Igna- 


tian Epistles did not propose as their object a refuta- 
tion of the Gnostic heresies or a dogmatic discussion 
with their upholders; they simply confronted them 
with “sound doctrine according to godliness,” Le 
the consensus of opinion in the Church generally, 
putting forward the tradition of the Church, as the 
truth, in correction of their errors. The familiar anti- 
thesis of orthodoxy and heterodoxy appears" here for 
the first time: the truth is whatever is believed byt the 
Church and is based upon its traditions; error is 
whatever departs from the general belief and tradition 
of the community. One natural consequence of this 
principle of authority is that faith, which in Paul’ s view 


V2 ‘Tim, 183 “Viti. basque Te Pime ie 4,75 17a, On eet 
iv. 3, 7, 10, vi. 4, 5, 16, 20. 
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had_been the subjective act of the surrender of the 
heart t to Christ, acquires now a completely objective, 
dogmatic : significance : it is sometimes soundness of 
belief, or submission to the form of teaching sanc- 
tioned by the Church; at others it is really identified 
with that teaching, becoming thus doctrinal belief? 
(jides que creditur), which already begins to be 
definitively fixed in formule as a regula fidet, after the 
manner of the creeds?. From this follows, as a 
further necessary consequence, that inasmuch as faith 
consists simply in a dogmatic assent to the doctrine 
of the Church, it can no longer of itself bring justifica- 
tion, but requires to be. supplemented by love and 
other virtues ; 3 further, that though at first the merito- 


caeetntntee hemes 


riousness of ‘ ‘good works” is denied, they acquire 
ever greater significance and value, so that the first 
Epistle to Timothy is able to see in them a “good 
foundation and degree of salvation As the primitive 
Pauline antithesis of faith and works has been thereby 
rendered meaningless, so the previous cardinal point 
of controversy between Paulinism and Judaism—the 
religious question as to the validity of the Law—has 


lost its interest when looked at from the standpoint of 


Tanita Sy FO, 1s, 7 lll, |,1¥. Ly 0} Vi. 10, 215 Tit. 14. 

2y Tim, iii. 16. . 
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the Paulinism of the Church, and is simply treated as 
settled by the moral principle that the-Law-is_neces- 
sary | for the wicked but superfluous for the good." 
Of the law of the spirit, however, which Paul il had put 
in opposition to the law of the letter, not_a word is 
now_said. On the other hand, the Church is thrust 
the more prominently forward as “the pillar and basis 
of the truth,” “the firm foundation of God,” upon 
which the existence of Christianity as well as the 
salvation of individuals rests.’ Paul had declared that 
Jesus Christ alone was the foundation laid for all; the ‘ 
Epistle to the Ephesians had added Apostles and 


Prophets ; ‘but now the Church_is, without any reser- 
vation, made the foundation. And the Church derives 





its unity and stability no longer from the free spirit of 
the sons of God animating all its members equally, but 
from ecclesiastical offices, consecrated by special spirit- 
ual endowment, imparted by the sacramental ceremony 
of ordination. The constitution of the Church appears 
in the First Epistle to Timothy, the latest of the 
Deutero-Pauline Epistles, as already at that stage of 
development in which not only the Elders, or Presby- 
ters, have formed themselves into a closed college, 
but the monarchical head of the Bishop begins already 
to rise “from their midst; with the imposition of the 
hands of the Presbytery the charisma of the office is 


11 Tim. i. 7 sq. 2 Tim. iii. 15; 2 Tim. ii. 19. 
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communicated to him (Timothy is meant to represent 
the Bishop). Upon the Bishop rests the obligation 
to see that sound doctrine is maintained against 
heretical teachers; he also exercises discipline over 
the Presbyters; he has authority to grant or to refuse 
(to sinners and the fallen) admission into the Church 
by the imposition of his hands. 

If in this last of the Letters written in Paul’s name 
the evident aim appears to give the Church stability 
by means of organized ecclesiastical offices, and 
especially the Episcopate, a glance at the Epistles 
published in the honoured name of the martyr /gna- 
tus by a later Paulinist enables us to see with what 
increased energy and success within a few years that 
endeavour to strengthen ecclesiastical authority by 
means of the Episcopate was prosecuted amid the 
Church’s struggles with domestic and foreign foes. 
While in the first Epistle of Timothy we observe only 





the growing. ; desire to distinguish the Bishop from the 
Presbyters, the distinction is an accomplished fact in 
the Ignatian Epistles. ~ The Bishop is no longer 
primus inter pares, but his relation to the Presbyters is 
like that of God or Christ, whose place he occupies, 
to the Apostles, whose college is perpetuated in the 
college of the Presbyters. The title to ecclesiastical 
offices_is based on direct appointment to them by. 


Vy Tim, iv, 14: 21 Tim. i, 3, 18, iv. 6, ii, 16, v. 19, 20, 22. 
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Christ and endowment with the Holy » Spirit athe 
Bishop i is the Shepherd, under whose care alone the 
sheep are safe from the wolves (heretical teachers). 
Only they who go with the Bishop and the Presby- 
ters can belong to God and Christ, for apart from 
them there is no Church. As Christ did nothing 
without the Father, so Christians ought to do nothing 
without the Bishops and Presbyters. He that hon- 
ours the Bishop is honoured of God; he that does 
anything without the Bishop serves the Devil and 
defiles his conscience. No eucharist, baptism, or even . 
marriage, is well-pleasing to God without the sanction 
of the Bishop... Thus distinctly has the principle of 
the genuine Catholic hierarchy already reached a 


|) fully developed form: ecclesiastical offices intervene 
between God and man; on the relation of the 


believer to the priest depend ‘his relation to God, | the 
purity of his conscience, the acceptability of his wor- 
ship and his moral_action, the determination_of_his 
salvation or condemnation! Still—what is most 
remarkable of all—with all this, pseudo-Ignatius 
claims to _be_a_good_Paulinist ; \ with th the rigour of a 
Marcion he combats adherence to ted Jewish—Law_as 
infatuation and wickedness, and, in opposition to 
Judaism, ‘places, as_the one. inviolable authority of 


1Ignat. ad Magn. vi. vii.; Tradl. iii. vii.; Philad. i.-iii.; Smyrn. 
viii. 1x.; Polycarf, v. 
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Christians, Jesus Christ, and _his cross, and_his death, 


and faith, by which he seeks. to r receive justification. 

We perceive from | this that while ‘Catholicism retained \ 
ESE \ 

the dogmatic fo form of Paulinism and continued to pro- 


test against the positive | form” of the ‘Jewish Law, it 


substituted at the same time for the spirit of Paulinism 


a 


the Jewish spirit t of ‘Legalism, for which the = 
f 


Sp cee in ae ‘Roman Church were 
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now now laid i in the new form of the legalistic system_of 


ecclesiastical | Catholicism, 
“No advance was m made > beyond this position through- 
out the Middle Ages. Nor was the theology of the 


great ‘Church Father Augustine so much a revival of f 
ene int taieees : 
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Paulinism as_a most thorough-going. transformation fo) { 
it into ecclesiastical Catholicism. Undoubtedly Augus> 
tine’s nature had very close affinity to that of Paul, 
but in | him we have the evangelical Paul Romanized. 
He shares  Paul’s s profound sense of dependence on 
God, of the unconditionality of the Divine grace, 
without which he felt himself to be as powerless for 
good as he was wretched and reprobate. He had also 
experienced in his own history the tremendous con- 
trariety of sin and grace, and had himself gone 
through the terrible conflict of the flesh and the 
spirit; after manifold errors in thought and life, in 
complete doubt of finding the truth and in despair of 
VIgnat. ad Philad. viii. 
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attaining to goodness, he had experienced in his own 
person the saving power of the gospel of the grace of 
God in Christ. And when once he had been taken 
possession of by this truth, Augustine made it, with 
the decisive thoroughness of strong natures such as 
his, the one absorbing idea of his whole life. As 
Paul had felt himself and the whole world crucified 
with Christ, and was thenceforth determined to know 
nothing else save Jesus Christ as crucified, so Augus- 
tine, after his violent break with his past life, regarded 
everything belonging to natural humanity as worth- 
less in comparison with the sole source of truth and 
goodness which had been opened up to him in the 
grace of Christ. 

Sin and grace, these two poles of Pauline > theology, 
were re likewise the axes of the religious fecling and the 
theological_ thought _ of. Augustine. And he, too, 
traced the roots of this antithesis, which he had 
experienced in the first instance in his own life, back 
to the beginning of the world’s history, and, in fact, 
beyond the world into the mysterious darkness of the 
eternal decrees of Deity. If sin is such a terrible 
power as Augustine perceived it to be, a victory over 
which is more than man’s strength is sufficient for, 
and can be gained by the grace of God alone, it can- 
_ not comprise merely the separate and casual deeds of 
individuals, but it is, as Augustine teaches with Paul, 
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a universal despotic power, holding the entire race 
captive under its resistless sway, a fatal calamity 
inflicted on mankind. But since this moral condition 
cannot have been originally created by God, Augus- 
tine looks upon it as the consequence of human guilt, 
as a punishment inflicted upon the whole human race 
for Adam’s first offence. In these general ideas 
Augustine _ is at_one with Paul; but in his further 
development of the consequences of the Fall, he goes 
far be beyond his ; predecessor, According to his view, 
after the Fall the entire human race has become 
altogether a massa perditionts, absolutely ruled by 
Paecdig selfishness. and sensual desires, free only to 
do evil, without : any power to do good, so that even 
the virtues of the > Heathen are but - splendid \ vices. If 
with this “excessively p pessimistic estimate of the actual 
condition of mankind, Augustine has already gone 
far beyond Paul, this is still more the case when he 
teaches the transference of the guilt of Adam to the 
race in s such a manner that even infants are doomed 
to eternal damnation it in “hell simply on account of 
original | sin, as far as ‘they are not saved by grace 
through — baptism. “In _ support. of _this..crueltheory, 
Augustine appeals to Rom. v. 12, a passage which 
really ally teaches n nothing of the kind, Paul’s argument 
being simply that with the universality of sin physical 
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death likewise extended to all men, because all. 
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actually excludes the Augustinian « doctrine of. original riginal_ 


‘ (personally) sinned—an argument, therefore, which 


sin. Augustine completely twisted the meaning of 


this passage by the false translation, mm quo omnes 
peccaverunt, and his inference therefrom that, “on the 
ground of their being virtually included in their first 
parent, all men shared his sin and are justly con- 
demned on that account. The foundation of this 
strange theory is not, however, to be found merely in 
a misunderstood passage of Scripture; the_falsely 
Foon ol gL interpreted text only served Augustine as the sub- 


ahem <a “7 reasons for ‘which must be sought, firstly, in the depth 


less of his temperament than of his personal history ; 





secondly, however, and chiefly, in ecclesiastical 
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| motives, namely, the demonstration of the “absolute 
( necessity of the Church’s means of grace, particularly 
} baptism. 

And_this is the point where the e Augustinian 
theory deviates furthest from the Pauline. Accord- 
ing to Paul, grace was the love of God revealed in 
Christ, which, made known through the Gospel, 
apprehended by faith and borne witness to in the 
heart by the holy spirit of adoption, unites the 

_ believer directly with God, and thereby delivers him 


from all human thraldom. Augustine, on the con- 
é ey 
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© struction of a theory previously adopted, the real - 


iN and intensity of his sense of sin—a consequence not 
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trary, conceives of grace as so completely restricted 
to the channel « of the sacramental ceremonies of the 
Church—and « of the Roman Catholic Church repre- 
sented by the clergy—that salvation, as well as the 
moral worth ¢ of men, is made to depend _ uncondition- 
ally on membership in this. Church and obedience 
to_its authority. As Augustine maintains, every- 
thing may be had outside the Church save salvation ; 





and although a man supposes he leads a good life, 
he will nevertheless, for the one crime of separation. 
from the Church, not ‘obtain salvation, but the wrath 
Sere him. According to Augustine, 
the Church is so exclusively in possession of the 
whole truth, human reason is since the Fall so 
totally depraved, that all criticism of the doctrine | 
of the Church is from the very first quite out of the | 


question, and nothing remains for us but an _uncon- 





ditional subjection to its authority, as_professedly 
rendered sacred by Apostolic tradition, And since 
the e Church is identified with the civitas Dei, which 
is destined in the Divine counsels to triumph over 
the states of the world, she extends her royal pre- 
rogative | over the entire life of Christians ; secular 
institutions receive from her their divine sanction 
and_moral worth; the State is especially under the 
obligation _ to_ lend its strong arm_to her for the 


——een 
punishment _ and subjugation of her enemies—cogite 
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intrare! By his calamitous misinterpretation of 
this passage of Scripture with reference to the 
employment of the compulsory power of the State, 
in reply to the Donatists, Augustine laid the foun- 


dation of the enthralment of men’s ‘minds_ “for ca 
thousand years to the hierarchy, a condition the 


Sate 





most direct opposite of the freedom of the children 
of God to which we are called according to Paul’s 
gospel. 

This ecclesiastical slavery is further promoted in 
Augustine’s system by that aspect of the doctrine 
of grace which was intended in Paul’s thought to 
constitute the firmest support of personal religious 
assurance and freedom—the doctrine of predestina- . 
tion. Paul had based the assurance of Christians, 
with its superiority to all the vicissitudes of the 
world and time, on the fact_that they are conscious 
of being the objects of_a Divine love which infalli- 
bly brings those whom it has once chosen and_pre- 
destined to salvation to the destination of heavenly 
blessedness_ (Rom. viii. 29, 30). The idea of pre- 
coca is here seated, sbeotian the oe 
of enjoying the fayour_ cai. ‘Godiva a__consciousness 
which derives its certainty from the witness of_the 
Spirit felt within the heart (viii. 16), and for that 
reason involves deliverance from all fear of the 
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world and man, for “if God is for us, who can be 
against us?” (viii. 31). But in Augustine’s system, 
the idea of predestination is intended, on the con- 
trary, to serve the purpose of keeping the Chris- 
tian i in perpetual uncertainty as to his_ salvation, 
of damping the happy assurance (or “pride,” as 
Augustine terms it) of the possession of the Divine 
favour, and of compelling him, as thus deprived of 
all inward support, to take refuge in the eccle- 
siastical ordinances of salvation. As, according to 


Augustine, grace is applied only externally by the 





agency of ecclesiastical functions, and has not its 
roots in our own inner being or its channel in our 
personal volition (which, indeed, is in his view free 
only to choose the evil), it cannot truly enter into 
our proper nature so as to become our own actual 
life, but remains an incomprehensible mystery, 
hidden in the Divine counsels, before which we 
can only. prostrate ourselves in awful fear and resig- 
nation. This is the habit of thought of Catholic 
Christianity. According to it men cling to the 
mediation of the Church, because they are unable 
to find “God it in their own souls, or to hear within 
their own, hearts_ His infallible revelations; they 
must try to gain salvation by external works accord- 
ing ‘to. ‘the direction of the Church, because they 


are ‘unable to obtain it by the inward action of 
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personal surrender to God. Thus the religion of 
the Spirit is converted into a system of ceremonial 
observances. 

At the same time, the Augustinian doctrine of 
predestination, the. roots of which were in Paul- 
inism, retained all along an element of affinity to 
the latter, and might therefore, under favourable 
conditions, some day conduct to a position the exact 
opposite of ecclesiastical Augustinianism. Accord- 
ing to Augustine, the doctrine of predestination 
was meant to keep men in uncertainty as to their. 
salvation and thereby in a condition of depend- 
ence on the Church. But suppose the devout 
soul in its feeling of the love of God has become ° 
conscious of its election, must not this very con- 
sciousness serve to liberate it from dependence on 
the Church? Will not the function of the Church 
as the channel of salvation lose its value and 
importance in proportion as stress is laid on per- 
sonal experience of Divine grace, which, in more 
profoundly religious natures particularly, is usually 
combined with the immediate certainty of its being 
a living reality? For this reason we need not be 
surprised that the more profound and independent 
religious spirits of later times took. the Augus- 
tinian doctrines of grace as their starting-point, 
and used them as a means of delivering themselves 
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from the ban of the Augustinian doctrine of the 
Church, and of a return, beyond Catholicism,.to. 
Paulinism and its gospel of the freedom of the sons 
of God. 

This was done for the first time in a thorough 
manner by the bold Oxford “reformer, John Wictif, 
who converted the Pauline and Augustinian doctrine 
of predestination into a battering-ram for shaking 
the very foundation ‘of the Catholic system—priestly 
absolution. One of his most important principles 
was, that neither the Pope, nor even the Lord Jesus 
Christ, can grant dispensation or indulgence other- 
wise than as the Deity has determined from all 
eternity by righteous decree; furthermore, that it is 
blasphemous to maintain that deserts can, like acci- 





dental predicates, be transferred from one subject 
to another, a supposition upon which the Catholic 
doctrine of a thesaurus of supererogatory merits, and 
its administration by the clergy, is founded. Wiclif 
energetically exhorts the soldiers of Christ to reject 
such fictions of the Prince of darkness, which only 
serve to befool the Church, and to put on Jesus 
Christ.’ Huss took up Wiclif’s ideas again. Starting 
from the conception of the Church as the collective 
body of the predestinated, he drew the inference 
that Papal indulgences were of uncertain value, since 


1 Trialogus, iv. 32. 
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it could not be known of any man, not even of the 


Pope. himself, whether he belonged to > the number 
of the predestinated_ or not, and whether his indul- 





gences - were in ‘conformity with or opposed to the 
eternal decrees of God. As Paul had proved the 
invalidity of the Law by means of the Law, so 
ecclesiastical Augustinianism is assailed by Wiclif 
and Huss with Augustine's weapons. Generally 
speaking, it is true that controversies of this class 
are too exclusively occupied with scholastic abstrac- 
tions, and the use made of the doctrine of predesti- 
nation is confined too much to the region of theo- 
logical dogma, and has too little intimate connection 
with the inner religious consciousness, to exert a 
quickening and renewing influence upon the hearts 
of the people. 

It was Luther in whom the spirit of “Paulinism 
first re-appeared in all its power, successfully burst- 
ing the fetters of Catholicism, by which it had been 


held_ bound for fourteen hundred en ‘How ma may. 


cardinal “point. ‘et ales: doctrine of we _was_the 
burning question of Luther's life, the settlement of 
which he had vainly sought in the ecclesiastical 


| ) religion of works, and.at length, like Paul, found 


in faith in Christ the Reconciler. It was not, as in 
the case of Augustine, grievous sins of unrestrained 
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passion which oppressed Luther’s conscience; his 
life had been as blameless, according to human 
judgment, as Paul’s pre-Christian life under the 
Law. What drove Luther into a monastery, and 
tormented him there amid all his monastic exercises, 
was the burning desire of his devout heart for peace 
and reconciliation with God, which, do what he 
might, was perpetually frustrated by ‘the profound 
feeling of his tender conscience that the chasm 
between the holy God and sinful man could not be 
got over by any resolves and efforts on his part. 
As Luther had experienced in himself more deeply 





than any one else since Paul the insufficiency of his - 
own righteousness, he likewise made righteousness 
by faith the watchword of his life more absolutely 
than any one after Paul. And, unlike Augustine, 
Luther di did not conceive justifying grace as exclu- 
sively _ connected with the agency of the visible 
Church and her sacerdotal functions, but, like Paul, 
beheld it directly in Christ as the reflection of 
the Divine love, and therefore embraced it directly 
by. faith in Christ; in the surrender of his heart 
to the Saviour he became so immediately assured 
of the love of God and of peace with Him, that 
nothing could any more come to separate him and 
his God. In Luther’s view, therefore, grace is no. 
longer, as in Augustine's, a blessing deposited in, 
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the_Church-only, and, in relation to the conscious- 
ness of fhe individual, shmeting? awaye seater 


as_the inward. experience of ‘ties “human. soul, _as_its_ its 
own new spirit of adoption. But where the spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty. Therefore grace, 
which, according to Augustine, enchained_men_to 
the Church, became for Luther the hammer with 
which he broke in pieces all such human fetters 
and triumphantly recovered. the lost. freedom_of. the 
Christian man. The word of Paul to the Galatians, 
“For freedom Christ has made us free ; stand fast, 
therefore, and be not entangled again in a yoke of 
bondage!” was first understood again in its full 
significance by Luther, and proclaimed to enslaved 
Christendom as the message of Divine deliverance. 
At this trumpet-blast all the walls of that spiritual 
dungeon fell, by means of which the Romish hier- 
archy had set up and established its sway over 
men’s consciences and the life of society. The wall 
of separation between the clergy and_the—laity 
disappeared before the general priesthood ofall 
believers; the tyranny over consciences exercised 
in the confessional was broken by the free access_of 
all believers to the grace wherein we stand; the 
gates of the monasteries were thrown “open and 
their captives set free, and parsonages grew up and 
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became the consecrated scenes of godly family bliss 
and pure manners, as models and sources of blessing 
to countless numbers. 

And it is at this point where Luther advanced 
not merely beyond Augustine, but. beyond ‘Paul 
also, or yr rather that he carried out the Pauline 
principle, “all things are yours,” more thoroughly 
“than_ the the _Apostle himself. For Paul the world had 
been a crucified in “Christ, | not merely in the sense 
that sinful worldly desires had lost their charm for 
him, but also in the sense that the social life of the 
earth seemed to be without value and importance 
in view of the immediate appearance of the celestial 
Christ, to which the eager hope of all Christians 
was directed. The time, Paul says, is short; there- 
fore they who have wives must be as though they 
had none, and it is better to remain unmarried, 
to be in readiness for the coming Lord. This 
early Christian contrast between the present world 
and the expected Messianic kingdom became subse- 
quently in Catholicism an opposition between the 
world and the Church, and secular and _ spiritual 
life——an opposition which was not less prejudicial 
to the true appreciation of ordinary natural life 
than favourable to the despotic rule of society by 
the hierarchy. Luther was the first to get rid of 
this dualism, which dominated the whole of Chris- 
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tendom down to his time, and to recognize the 
moral life of Christians as one harmonious whole, 
that is, as the organic development_ of faith working 
by lc love. Everything that proceeds from this motive, 
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not “excepting labour in the humblest vocation, is 





also well-pleasing to God, a true act of worship of of 
positive value, and indeed of much higher-value than 
the unproductive ascetic life of the clergy. The 
married state particularly is in Luther's _ estimation 
so_ far from being merely a concession to human 
ee and a lower state than the unmarried, as 
the Catholic Church had taught with Paul and 
Augustine, that, on the contrary, it “ought a hun- 
dred times more justly to be cailied: spiritual | than 
the monastic state,’ for it is an excellent means of 
educating man in faith, patience and humility, for 
practising obedience in the fulfilment of daily duties, 
and in the joint bearing of the cross. Thus-it_was 
by Luther thatthe kingdom of Christ was for the 
first time transferred from an anti-natural _transcen- 
dental_world—whether eschatological or ecclesiasti- 
cal—into the natural world of the present earthly 


life, and thus made the guiding and moralizing 


power in all spheres of human existence. It was 
thereby that the saying of Jesus regarding the leaven 


/ and the mustard-seed was completely fulfilled, and 
' the utterance of Paul, “The kingdom of God is 
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righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit: 
whoever serveth Christ herein is well-pleasing to 
God and approved of men” (Rom. xiv. 17). 

While, however, Luther unquestionably carried 
out the ethical side of the Pauline principle more 
completely than Paul himself, as respects its theo- 
logical_side_he did not advance beyond the doc- 
trinal system which proceeded from Paulinism_and 
was afterwards mixed with Augustinian, Anselmian 
and other medieval elements. With Augustine he 
teaches the total depravity of mankind through 
Adam’s Fall, the want of all freedom in the human 
will to choose the good, the damnation of all the 
unbaptized on account of original sin, and the 
necessity of the baptism of infants for salvation, a 
belief which can hardly be made to accord with his 
Pauline doctrine of justification by faith. And, 
going beyond Augustine even, he taught the real 
presence of the body of Christ in the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, and in conjunction therewith 
the ubiquity of Christ in his human combined with 
the ‘divine nature, of which there is as little to be 
found ad in Paul’s writings as of the Athanasian doc- 
trine of the Trinity, which Luther likewise _main- 
tained as_ an article of faith. In his doctrine of the 
Atonement he followed Anselm, who had given a 
coarser form to the Pauline theory of expiation in 
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the sense of the Catholic doctrine of the supereroga- 
tory and transferable merits of the saints; but the 
very theory of the meritorious satisfaction of Christ, 
which was in Anselm’s system both a natural con- 
sequence and again a confirmation of the merits of 
the saints and the Church, was used by Luther, 
on the contrary, to set aside the merits of the 
saints and the whole system of meritorious works, 
He sought accordingly to refute the Catholic idea of 
righteousness by works from the position of the 
Catholic doctrine of Atonement, just as Paul had set 
aside the religion of the Law from the standpoint — 
of the Law. In neither case are we able to call in 
question the propriety, or indeed the historical 
necessity, of such a line of procedure; at the same 
time we cannot shut our eyes to the great difficul- 
ties which arise for thoughtful minds ‘from this 
employment of conceptions belonging peculiarly 
to the antiquated standpoint in establishing and 
formulating the truth of the new principle. The 
contradictions and _ theoretical stumbling-blocks 
which are the inevitable consequences of this line 
of procedure were probably felt more painfully 
by Luther than by Paul; for that very reason 
he repudiated more rudely than~ almost_any_one 
before his day the right of the reason _to_ judge 
critically in matters of faith, and demanded _its 
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unconditional submission to the authority of the 
; ‘sacred Scriptures. The difficulty, however, was not 
thus got over, but only increased; for his own 
action.was in real and marked contradiction to his 
principle of the repudiation of the reason and its 
right of | free inquiry. Not only had he accorded to 
sound reason the amplest scope in his polemic with 
Catholic traditions, but he bowed to the authority 
of the word of Scripture only so far as it har- 
monized with his own religious convictions; when 
that was not the case, he did not scruple him- 
self, it is well known, to pass the freest opinions, 
nite 

not only upon points of detail, but also upon entire 
books” of ‘the Bible. In fact, in this respect Luther 
followed in the footsteps of Paul, inasmuch as the 
latter likewise acknowledged zz thest the literal 
authority of the word of God as written in the 
Law, but 7 praxi took the greatest liberties in his 
application and _ interpretation of the written word 
in favour « of his own Christian view of the abroga- 
tion of the Law. Common to both religious heroes 
was, therefore, the limitation imposed upon them 
by their historical position, that they could give 
didactic expression to the independent truth of 
which they were the original discoverers only 
through the inadequate and perishable forms of a 
traditional theology, by the normal authority of 
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which they still felt themselves bound, whilst_as 
regards the contents of their faith they had advanced 
beyond it: their treasure of divine truth they pos- 
sessed in earthen vessels. It appears, however, to 
be the tragical lot of mankind, that of the great 
performances of their historical heroes it is always 
the limited and transient form rather than the eternal 
ideal substance which in the first instance_ receives 
chief attention. As we saw above that in ecclesi- 
panelecatbalicem the dogmatic form of Paulinism 
was preserved deprived of its evangelical spirit, so 
at the Reformation a similar fate befel revived 
Paulinism in the new scholasticism of orthodox 
Protestantism. 

There was in this respect, however, an essential 
difference. When once the Pauline principle of 
unfettered and inward faith had been put into the 
centre of the theology of the Church, it could not be 
again pushed aside; the Protestant Christian could 
not wholly renounce his right to derive the gospel 
directly from its first source independently of_all 
ecclesiastical and traditional formularies and_ordi- 
nances,_and_to_ test all outward testimonies by the 
inward witness of the Spirit of God. In proportion as 
the wants of the religious heart remained unsupplied 
_ by the cold formalism of dogmatic theology, and the 
intellect was vainly tortured in the effort to remove its 
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contradictions, the more necessary in the interest of 
both was the reaction of the free Protestant spirit 
against the new ecclesiastical Law. This reaction 
took place in the form of German Pietism and English 
Methodism-i in response to emotional needs, and in the 
form of English Deism and German Rationalism to 
meet the necessities of the reason. The relation these 
movements held to Paulinism was various. While 
Methodism and Pietism (particularly of the Moravian 
Brethren) found in Pauline mystical faith and love of 
the Saviour a healing and rejuvenating spring for the 


‘paralyzed religious life, Rationalism for the most part 


took too great offence at the dogmatic integument of 
Paulinism in the coarse form of orthodox teaching, to 
be able to devote to it unprejudiced attention. Still 
noteworthy exceptions were not altogether wanting, 
amongst whom we may discover the predecessors of 
the modern Tubingen school. To their number 
belongs especially the English Freethinker Thomas 
Morgan, who is entitled to the honour of being the 
first since Marcion’s time to perceive the profound 
difference between the legalistic national Jewish Christ- 
ianity of the earlier Apostles and the universalistic 
Christianity of Paul, and to insist emphatically on the 
originality of the latter. He extols Paul as “the 
great free-thinker of his age, and the brave defender of 
Reason against Authority,’ who as a solitary man, in 
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the long conflict with the Jewish and Jewish- 
Christian opposition, steadily maintained his position 
and never admitted the religious obligation of 
the Mosaic Law.' Morgan also made numerous 
and excellent observations on the gradual fusion of 
the two hostile parties in the unity of the Catholic 
Church, on the effects of Jewish Christianity traceable 
in the hierarchical character of that Church, on the 
Roman legend of Peter, and on the strength acquired 
by the Episcopate in the struggle with Gnosticism. It 
cannot, however, be denied that Morgan suffered . 
himself to be misled by his sympathy with the Apostle 
of freedom so as to make him too much like a modern, 
and in attention to the anti-Judaic to overlook the 
Jewish features of Paul’s thought; still the boldness 
and sagacity of his critical observations, which were a 
century in advance of his time, deserve every acknowl- 
edgment. Whilst the criticism of Morgan is based 
rather upon bold intuition than exact exegetical and 
historical inquiry, Semler, the “Father of German 
Rationalism,” was the first to apply the method of. 
historical criticism to the study of the Bible, and by. 
its means to quicken the sight for the discovery of the 


1Tn his “ Moral Philosopher, in a Dialogue between Philalethes, a 
Christian Deist, and Theophanes, a Christian Jew” (1737-1740). 
_ Comp. the interesting article of David Patrick inthe Theological Review, 
Oct. 1877, pp. 562 sq. 
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exact differences between the primitive Christian 
parties; yet his hints attracted for a long time but 
little notice. It was the great scholar Ferdinand 
Christian Baur, distinguished equally for his learning, 
his critical acumen and his constructive genius, who 
first succeeded in for ever scattering the thick mists of 
traditional illusion which had settled over the early 
years of our religion, and in obtaining a connected 
and critically established view of the actual develop- 
ment of primitive Christianity, and especially of the 
decisive part Paul took therein. However much 
there may be in the results of his labours to correct in 
detail, at all events they supply the solid groundwork 
upon which the scientific examination of primitive 
Christianity has been since building. 

I have now reached the conclusion of the historical 
task proposed to me. History, however, ought to be 
an instructress helping us to understand the present 
and the future. For that reason, you may justly look 
for an answer to the question, What significance has 
Paulinism with regard to the development of Chris- 
tianity in the present and future? On this question I 
can give my view with the greater brevity as the 
answer to it is really contained in what has already 
been said. We have repeatedly seen that wherever 
the spirit_of Paulinism made itself felt, it was an 
influence bringing freedom and inward depth to the 
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religious life, delivering men from all externalities, 
and uniting them directly with God: ‘this ‘constitutes 
the specifically Christian and “permanent element of 
Paulinism, But we have also seen that from the very 
first Paulinism assumed a dogmatic form, which, taken 
in the first instance from Jewish elements and after- 
wards extended and developed into a dogmatic system 
by Alexandrine Gnosticism, was constituted by the 
Church an obligatory law of belief and tended 


growingly to become an impeding fetter and an 


oppressive yoke to the religious spirit: this forms the . 


frail earthen vessel containing the precious treasure of 
the Pauline gospel. The dissimilarity which has from 
the very first until now marked the views taken of 
Paulinism is explained by this two-fold aspect of it. 
Some looked mainly at its valuable religious contents, 
and on their account regarded its dogmatic form as an 
inalienable truth invested with binding authority, but 
they thereby perverted the Pauline gospel of the 
freedom of the sons of God into an enslaving letter. 
Others, on the contrary, took the greater offence at 
this perishable form the more it was pressed upon 
them with the claim of possessing infallible and indis- 
putable authority ; and being unable to distinguish 
between it and its spiritual contents, they rejected 
'Paulinism altogether, and demanded a return to 
Christianity anterior to Paul, while their conception of 
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the latter was nevertheless unconsciously influenced 
by the idealizing spirit of Paulinism. From both these 
mistakes a critical and historical study of the Bible 
may preserve us, teaching us, as it does, to distinguish 
between, the spirit and the letter, the permanent and 
the transient. The more fully this distinction is made 
a part of the general consciousness of theologians and 
churches, the easier will it be for the Church of the 
present age to accomplish a perpetual reformation of its 
forms of doctrine by means of the spirit of Paulinism. 

In the performance of this pressing task, we may 
take the Apostle Paul himself as our model. As he 
treated the words of the Old Testament, notwithstand- 
ing his great reverence of it, with the supreme freedom 
of the religious spirit, which is convinced that the 
truth inwardly revealed to it must be_ likewise the 
deepest meaning and true significance of every 
historical “revelation, hidden indeed from the view of 


ordinary, men, but disclosed to the more penetrating 
glance | of the spiritual _ man (2 Cor. iii. 6-17), so we 
on the same principle may adopt the same line of pro- 
cedure with regard to ‘the letter of the Pauline and the 
ecclesiastical systems of doctrine. Since we have 
learnt { from Paul that Christ has called us to freedom, 
and that the spiritual man has the right and the duty to 


judge a and to prove all things,’ we will not put ourselves 
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again under the servile yoke of the letter, which has bind- 
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ing authority’ for those under age only, and not for the 
free sons of God. On the other hand, as we know that 
all things are lawful for us but all things are not 
expedient, and that knowledge puffeth up but love 
edifieth,’ we will not with violent hands precipitately 
break up or cast away the forms in which the Apostles 
and Prophets deposited for Christendom the religious 
treasure of the gospel, forms in which the founders of 
our Protestant churches confessed their faith, and to 
which the hearts of countless numbers of Christians 
are still deeply attached. What should prevent us 
from interpreting and applying the dogmas, which can 
no longer be appropriated by us in their literal mean- 
ing, as valuable symbols of religious and moral truths? 
Suppose, for instance, we find it difficult to harmonize 
the doctrine of Adam’s Fall and Christ’s Atonement 
with our ideas of the development of mankind and the * 
educating revelation: of God. What should prevent 
our interpreting these doctrines as symbols of the two 
opposing powers the struggle of which extends 
through the entire human race—the selfish love of of the 
natural man, which is the root of all evil, and the s self- 
denying love of man in the image of God, which 
procures the weal of all by unselfish sacrifice, and by 
lowly service obtains triumphant dominion? Or if, 
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perhaps, we feel it difficult to harmonize the idea of a 
personal descent of Christ from heaven, in the past or 
in the future, with our conception of the universe and 
man, what can forbid us to find therein the symbol of 
the elevated truth, that the ideal of man as the child of 
God had its eternal ground in the will of God, and 
was embodied. in the fulness of time in Jesus Christ 


as the fi first- -born among many brethren, whilst it is 
also. being _ continually embodied in all those who 
embrace it in faith and make it a living reality in their 
hearts and lives? Would our Christian faith in the 
revelation of the Son of God in the flesh lose any of 
its elevating power if we conceived the miracle of the 
Incarnation as not confined to the solitary past 
appearance of Jesus on the earth, but understood it of 
the perpetual revelation of the Divine Spirit in the 
miraculous transformation of men from sinful children 
of Adam into holy children of God? Or need our 
hope of Christ’s second coming lose any of its con- 
soling virtue if we no longer looked upon it as a 
single marvellous future event of which we are 
hardly competent to form any conception, but under- 
stood it as a symbol of the universal destination of 
humanity to grow into the unity of the “body of 
Christ,” that is, the organic association of the children 
of God, who are animated by the one spirit of the 
love of God, in whose midst, therefore, the Lord, 
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who is spirit, is always occupied in his triumphant 
coming ? 

But enough of these examples: which are intended 
only to indicate how everywhere the letter of Pauline 
and ecclesiastical theology may be regarded as the 
transparent covering of sublime truths, which it is our 
just right and our sacred duty more and more clearly 
to discover, to bring forth in ever greater purity, and 
to use with increasing freedom for the edification of 
our modern Christian churches. For the letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 


THE END. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY 


According to the Bible and the Traditions of the Oriental Peoples, From 
the Creation of Man to the Deluge By FRANcors LENORMANT, 
Professor of Archceology at the National Library of France, etc. 
(Translated from the Second French Edition), With an introduction 
by Francis Brown, Associate Professor in Biblical Philology, 
Union Theological Seminary. 


1 Vol., 12mo, 600 pages, - = - $2.50. 


** What should we see in the first chapters of Genesis ?’’ writes M. Lenor- 
mant in his preface—‘'A revealed narrative, or a human tradition, gathered 
uP for preservation by inspired writers as the oldest memory of their race ? 
This is the problem which I have been led to examine by comparing the nar- 
rative of the Bible with those which were current among the civilized peo- 
ples of most ancient origin by which Israel was surrounded, and from the 
midst of which it came.” 


The book is not more erudite than it is absorbing in its interest. It has 
had an immense influence upon contemporary thought; and has approached 
its task with an unusual mingling of the reverent and the scientific spirit. 


“ That the ‘ Oriental Peoples’ had legends on the Creation, the Fall of Man, the 
Deluge, and other primitive events, there is no denying. Nor is there any need of 
denying it, as this admirable volume shows. Mr. Lenormant is not only a believer 
in revelation, but a devout confessor of what came by Moses ; as well as of what came 
by Christ. In this explanation of Chaldean, Babylonian, Assyrian and Phenician 
tradition, he discloses a prodigality of thought and skill allied to great variety of pur- 
suit, and diligent manipulation of what he has secured. He ‘spoils the Egyptians’ 
by boldly using for Christian purposes materials, which, if left unused, might be 
turned against the credibility of the Mosaic records. P 

‘““ From the mass of tradition here examined it would seem that if these ancient 
legends have a common basis of truth, the first part of Genesis stands more generally 
related to the religious history of mankind, than if it is taken primarily as one account, 
by one man, to one people. - ; f While not claiming for the author the 
setting forth of the absolute truth, nor the drawing from what he has set forth the 
soundest conclusions, we can assure our readers of a diminishing fear of learned un- 
belief after the perusal of this work.’”’—Tke New Englander. 


“With reference to the book as a whole it may be said: (x). That nowhere else can 
one obtain the mass of information upon this subject in so convenient a form; (2). That 
the investigation is conducted in a truly scientific manner, and with an eminently 
Christian spirit ; (3). That the results, though very different from those in common 
acceptance, contain much that is interesting and to say the least, plausible ; (4). That 
the author while he seems in a number of cases to be injudicious in his state- 
ments and conclusions, has done work in investigation and in working out details that 
will be of service to all, whether general readers or specialists.”’—The Hebrew 
Student, 


‘* The work is one that deserves to be studied by all students of ancient history, and 
in particular by ministers of the Gospel, whose office requires them to interpret the 
Scriptures, and who ought not to be ignorant of the latest and most interesting con- 
tribution of science to the elucidation to the sacred volume.””—New York Tribune. 
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OUTLINES OF PRIMITIVE BELIEF 


among the Indo-European Races. = 


By CHARLES FRANCIS KEARY, M.A., 
of the British Museum. 


One vol. crown Svo., - - - - $2.50. 


Mr. Keary’s Book is not simply a series of essays in comparative myth- 
ology, it is a history of the legendary beliefs of the Indo-European races 
drawn from their language and literature. Mr. Keary has no pet theory to 
establish; he proceeds in the spirit of the inquirer after truth simply, and 
his book is a rare example of patient research and unbiased opinion in a most 
fascinating field of exploration. 


‘* We have an important and singularly interesting contribution to our knowledge 
of pre-historic creeds in the Outlines of pre-historic Belief among the Indo-European 
Races, by Mr. C. F. Keary, of the British Museum. No contemporary essayist in 
the field of comparative mythology—and we do not except Max Miller—has known 
how to embellish and illumine a work of scientific aims and solid worth with so much 
imaginative power and literary charm. There are chapters in this volume that are as 
persuasive as a paper of Matthew Arnold’s, as delightful as a poem. The author is 
not only a trained inquirer but he presents the fruits of his research with the skill and 
felicity of an artist.’”,.—Nez Vork Sun. 

“Mr. Keary, having unusual advantages in the British Museum for studying 
comparative philology, has gone through all the authorities concerning Hindoo, 
Greek, early Norse, modern European, and other forms of faith in their early stages, 
and there has never before been so thorough and so captivating an exposition of them 
as that given in this book.” —Philadelphia Bulletin. 


THE DAWN OF HISTORY. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PRE-HISTORIC STUDY. 
Edited by C. F. KEARY, M.A, 


OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 





One Volume, 12mo., - ~ _ $1.28. 


This work treats successive'y of the earliest traces of man in the re- 
mains discovered in caves or isewhere in different parts of Europe; of 
language, its growth, and the story it tells of the pre-historic users of it; of 
the races of mankind, early social life, the religions, mythologies, and folk- 
tales of mankind, and of the history of writing. A list of authorities is 
appended, and an index has been prepared specially for this edition. 





“The book may be heartily recommended as probably the most satisfactory 
summary of the subject that there is.” —/Vation. 

_ ‘A fascinating manual, without a vestige of the dullness usually charged against 
scientific works. . . . In its way, the work isa model of what a popular scientific 
work should be; it is readable, it is easily understood, and its style is simple, yet dig- 
nified, avoiding equally the affection of the nursery and of the laboratory.”"— 

Boston Sat. Eve. Gazette. 
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MEMBER OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY, 


Translated from the Second French Edition. With a Preface by 
Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D. 


One Vol. 8vo., - - = Price, $2.50 


“Here is a book to which we give the heartiest welcome and the study of 
which—not reading merely—we commend to all who are seeking to solve the question 
whether the universe is the product of mind or of chance. . . . Perhaps no living 
author has been more thoroughly trained by previous studies for the work done here 
than Mr. Janet; and no one is better fitted for it by original gifts.’—Unxiversalist 
Quarterly. 

““T regard ‘ Janet’s Final Causes’ as incomparably the best thing in litera- 
ture on the subject of which it treats, and that it ought to be in the hands of every 
man who has any interest in the present phases of the theistic problem. I am very 
glad that you have brought out an edition for the American public and at a price 
that makes the work acceptable to ministers and students. I have commended it to 
my classes in the seminary, and make constant use of it in my instructions.’’—From 
@ letter of Professor Francis L. Patton, D. D. 

“Tam delighted that you have published the translation of Janet’s ‘ Final 
Causes’ in an improved form and at a price which brings it within the reach of many 
who desire to possess it. It is in my opinion the most suggestive treatise on this im- 
portant topic which is accessible in our language, and is admirably fitted to meet 
many of the misleading and superficial tendencies of the philosophy of a popular 
but superficial school.’—Zxtract from a letter of Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Vale College. 

““The most powerful argument that has yet appeared against the unwar- 
ranted conclusions which Haeckel and others would draw from the Darwinian 
Theory. That teleology and evolution are not mutually exclusive theories, M. 
Janet has demonstrated with a vigor and keenness that admit of no reply.”—The 
Examiner. 

‘““No book of greater importance in the realm of theological philosophy has 
appeared during the past twenty years than Paul Janet’s ‘Final Causes,’ The 
central idea of the work is one which the whole course of scientific discussion has 
made the burning question of the day, viz: That final causes are not inconsistent 
with physical causation.”’—Judependent. 
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The Religions of the Ancient World 


Including Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, Persia, India, 
Pheenicia, Etruria, Greece, Rome. 


By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 
One Volume, 12mo, - - - - $1.00. 


Uniform with ‘‘ The Origin of Nations.” 





Canon Rawlinson’s great learning and his frequent contribu- 
tions to the history of ancient nations qualify him to treat the 
subject of this volume with a breadth of view and accuracy of 
knowledge that few other writers can lay claim to. The treatise 
is not intended to give an exhaustive review of ancient religions, 
but to enable the students of history to form a more accurate 
apprehension of the inner life of the ancient world. 

‘« The historical studies which have elevated this author's works to the 
highest position have made him familiar with those beliefs which once di- 
rected the world’s thought; and he has done literature no better service 
than in this little volume. . a . The book is, then, to be accepted 
as a sketch, and‘as the most trustworthy sketch in our language, of the re- 
ligions discussed."—. Y. Christian Advocate. 


THE ORIGIN OF NATIONS 


By Professor GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 





One Volume, 12mo. With maps, - - $1.00. 





The first part of this book, Early Civilizations, discusses the 
antiquity of civilization in Egypt and the other early nations of 
the East. The second part, Ethnic Affinities in the Ancient 
World, is an examination of the ethnology of Genesis, showing 
its accordance with the latest results of modern ethnographical 
science. 


“An attractive volume, which is well worthy of the careful consideration 
of every reader.'’"— Observer. 


‘CA work of genuine scholarly excellence and a useful offset to a great 
deal of .he superficial current literature on such subjects.” 
; — Congregationalist. 
‘‘Dr. Rawlinson brings to this discussion long and patient research, a 
vast knowledge and intimate acquaintance with what has been written on 
both sides of the question." —Brooklyn Union-Argus. 
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Thé Religions of China. 


CONFUCIANISM AND TAOISM DESCRIBED AND COM- 
PARED WITH CHRISTIANITY. 


Hy JAMES LEGGE, 


Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature in the University of Oxford. 
One volume, 12mo, - - $1.50. 


Professor Legge’s work is by far the most simple and easily 
comprehended exposition of Chinese religions that exists, and 
is remarkable for its freedom from a polemic bias, and for the 
easy, confident touch of a man whose mind is saturated with 
his subject and at home in every branch of it. 





‘The entire volume deserves a wide and attentive reading.”—Chicago Tribune. 


«Prof. Legge is. perhaps, the highest authority on all matters connected with a 
knowledge of the Chinese literature and philosophy.”—Richmond Central Presby- 
terian. 


“ Prof. Legge’s work is a remarkably instructive and critical contribution to our 
knowledge of the Chinese."—.S¢. Louis Central Christian Advocate, 


«© As the work of perhaps the first of scholars in all that pertains to China, we heartily 
commend this book.”—Suffalo Courter. 


‘© For the scholar and the minister who desire information about the religions of the 
largest nation on earth, and who are likely to play an important part hereafter in the 
history of the world, it is an important publication." —Richmond Southern Churchman. 


‘Tn this volume Prof. Legge presents the results of careful study, with a clearness of 
style and method which entitles him to the gratitude of readers who are interested in the 
study of comparative religions.”—Boston Daily Fournal. 


“Nowhere else is so clear a detail of the distirctive features and characteristics of 
the Chinese religions given, and nowhere else are the contrasts and similarities betweer 


them and the Christian religion brought within a more compact compass.”’— 
Albany Fournal, 


“Prof. Legge’s philological discussions are extremely interesting, and his reasoning 
close and fascinating. Incidentally he gives us an insight into the social and family re- 
Jations of the Chinese, which are involved in and governed by the duties and obligations 
imposed by religion."— Waterbury A merican. 
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The Theory of Preaching, 


LECTURES ON VHOSULE TT. 


By Professor AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 





One volume, 8vo, - - - - - $2.50 





This work, now offered to the public, is the growth of © 


more than thirty years’ practical experience in teaching. 
While primarily designed for professional readers, it will be 
found to contain much that will be of interest to thoughtful 
laymen. The writings of a master of style of broad and 
catholic mind are always fascinating; in the present case the 
wealth of appropriate and pointed illustration renders this 


doubly the case. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. : 


‘‘Tn the range of Protestant homiletical literature, we venture to affirm that its equal 
cannot be found for a conscientious, scholarly, and exhaustive treatment of the theory 
and practice of preaching. * * * To the treatment of his subject Dr. Phelps brings 
such qualifications as very few men now living possess. His is one of those delicate and 
sensitive natures which are instinctively critical, and yet full of what Matthew Arnold 
happily calls sweet reasonableness. * * * ‘Yo this characteristic graciousness of 
nature Dr. Phelps adds a style which is preéminently adapted to his special work. It is 
nervous, epigrammatic, and racy."—Thke Examiner and Chronicle. 


“Tt is a wise, spirited, practical and devout treatise upon a topic of the utmost con- 
sequence to pastors and people alike, and to the salvation of mankind. It is elaborate 
but not redundant, rich in the fruits of experience, yet thoroughly timely and current, 
and it easily takes the very first rank among volumes of its class.—7he Congrega- 
tionalist, 


‘¢The layman will find it delightful reading, and ministers of all denominations and 
of all degrees of experience will rejoice in it as a veritable mine of wisdom.”—New Vork 
Christian Advocate. 


“The volume is to be commended to young men asa superb example of the art in 
which it aims to instruct them.”—T7he Independent. 


“The reading of it is a mental tonic. The preacher cannot but feel often his heart 
burning within him under its influence. We could wish it might be in the hands of every 
theological student and of every pastor.” —Thke Watchman. 


“Thirty-one years of experience as a professor of homiletics in a leading American 
Theological Seminary by a man of genius, learning and power, are condensed into this 
valuable volume.”— Christian Intelligencer. 


_ ‘Our professional readers will make a great mistake if they suppose this volume is 
simply a heavy, monotonous discussion, chiefly adapted to the class-room. It is a 
delightful volume for general reading.”—Boston Zion's Herald. 
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Lectures Introductory to the ‘‘ THEORY OF PREACHING.”’ 


By Professor AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 


One Volume. Crown 8vo. - - 2.00 





Professor Phelps’ second volume of lectures is more popular and gen- 
eral in its application than ‘‘ The Theory of Preaching.”’ It is devoted to 
a discussion of the sources of culture and power in the profession of the 
pulpit, its power to absorb and appropriate to its own uses the world of 
real life in the present, and the world of the past, as it lives in books. 


There is but little in the volume that is not just as valuable to all 
students looking forward to a learned profession as to theological students, 
and the charm of the style and the lofty tone of the book make it difficult 
to lay it down when it is once taken up. 


‘Tt is a book obviously free from all padding. It is a Zéve book, animated as well 
as sound and instructive, in which conventionalities are brushed aside, and the author 
goes straight to the marrow of the subject. No minister can read it without being waked 
up to a higher conception of the possibilities of his calling.” 

—Professor George P. Fisher. 


“Tt is one of the most helpful books in the interests of self-culture that has ever Leen 
written, While specially mtende 1 for young clergymen, it is almost equally well adapted 
for students in all the liberal professions.” —Standard of the Cross. 


“We are sure that no minister or candidate for the ministry can read it without profit. 
It is a tonic for one’s mind to read a book so laden with thought and suggestion, and 
written in a style so fresh, strong and bracing.”—Suston Watchman. 


“ Viewed in this light, for their orderly and wise and rich suggestiveness, these lec- 
tures of Professor Phelps, are of simply incomparable merit. Every page is crowded with 
observations and suggestions of striking pertinence and force, and of that kind of wisdom 
which touches the roots of a matter. Should one begin to make quotations illustrative of 
this remark, there would be no end of them. While the book is meant specially for the 
preacher, so rich is it in sage remark, in acute discernment, in penetrating observation of 
how men are most apt to be influenced, and what are the most telling qualities in the va- 
rious forms of literary expression. it must become a favorite treatise with the best minds in 
all the other professions. The author is, in a very high sense of the term, an artist, as for 
a quarter of a century he has been one of the most skillful instructors of young men in 
that which is the noblest of all the arts.”—Czcago Advance, 
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The 
Conflict of Christianity 
WITH HEATHENISM. 


By DR. GERHARD UHLHORN. 
TRANSLATED BY 
PROF. EGBERT C. SMYTH and REV. C. J. H. ROPES, 


One Volume, Crown 8vo, $2.50. 





This volume describes with extraordinary vividness and spirit the 
religious and moral condition of the Pagan world, the rise and spread 
of Christianity, its conflict with heathenism, and its final victory. There 
is no work that portrays the heroic age of the ancient church with equal 
spirit, elegance, and,incisive power. The author has made thorough and 
independent study both of the early Christian literature and also of the 
contemporary records of classic heathenism. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“Tt is easy to see why this volume is so highly esteemed. It is 
systematic, thorough, and concise. But its power is in the wide mental 
vision and well-balanced imagination of the author, which enable him to, 
reconstruct the scenes of ancient history. An exceptional clearness and 
force mark his style.""—Boston Advertiser. 


“‘One might read many books without obtaining more than a fraction 
of the profitable information here conveyed; and he might search a long 
time before finding one which would so thoroughly fix his attention and 
command his interest."—PAz/. S. S. Times. 


‘‘Dr. Uhlhorn has described the great conflict with the power of a 
master. His style is strong and attractive, his descriptions vivid and 
graphic, his illustrations highly colored, and his presentation of the subject 


earnest and effective." —Providence Fournal. ; 


“The work is marked for its broad humanitarian views, its learning, 


and the wide discretion in selecting from the great field the points of 
deepest interest.""—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


‘‘ This is one of those clear, strong, thorough-going books which are 
a scholar's delight.”—Hartford Religious Herald, 
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THE WRITINGS OF GEORGE P, FISHER, D.D. 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. 


ESSAYS ON THE SUPERNATURAL ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY, 


With special references to the theories of Renan, Strauss, and the 
Tubingen School. 


New and enlarged edition, One Vol, 8ve, $3.00. 


““ Able and scholarly essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity, in which 
Prof. Fisher discusses such subjects as the genuineness of the Gospel of John, 
Baur’s view of early Christian History and Literature, and the mythical theory of 
Strauss.”—North American Review. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY, 
With a view of the state of the Roman World at the Birth of Christ. 
One Vol. Svo, Fi e $3.00. 


“Prof. Fisher has displayed in this, as in his previous published writings, that 
catholicity and that calm judicial quality of mind which are so indispensable to a 
true historical critic, and so natural in one, who, like the author, is a loving disciple 
of the revered Neander.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
One Vol. S8vo, ‘ c $2.50. 
From Prof. Charles A. Aiken, D.D., Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Pror. FisHEr’s History of the Reformation presents the results of prolonged, 
extended, and exact study with those excellent qualities of style, which are so char- 
acteristic of him—clearness, smoothness, judicial fairness, vividness, felicity in ar- 
ranging material, as well as in grouping and delineating characters. It must become 
not only a library favorite, but a popular manual where such a work is required for 
instruction and study. For such uses it seems to me admirably adapted. 


DISCUSSIONS IN HISTORY AND THEOLOGY. 
One Vol. S8vo, A A $3.00. 
‘Prof. Fisher has gathered here a number of essays on subjects connected with 


those departments of study and research which have engaged his special attention, 
and in which he has made himself an authority.”’ 


FAITH AND RATIONALISM. 
One Vol. 12mo, . $1.25. 


‘* This little volume may be regarded as virtually a primer of modern religious 
thought, which contains within its condensed pages rich materials that are not easily 
gathered from the great volumes of our theological authors. Alike in learning, style 
and power of discrimination, it is honorable to the author and to his university, 
which does not urge the claims of science by slighting the worth of faith or 
philosophy,”—N. Y. Times. 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


One Vol. 12mo. Paper, 30 cts, Cloth, 40 cts. 


‘““This masterly essay of Professor Fisher is one of the best arguments for 
Christianity that could be placed in the hands of those who have come under 
influence of sceptical writers. 
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One Volume, 12mo, cloth, - - - $1.50. 


This work aims to meet a growing need by gathering materials of 
faith which have been quarried by many specialists in their own depart- 
ments of Biblical study and scientific research, and by endeavoring to 
put these results of recent scholarship together according to one leading 
idea in a modern construction of old faith. Mr. Smyth's book is remark- 
able no less for its learning and wide acquaintance with prevailing modes 
of thought, than for its fairness and judicial spirit. 


CRITICAL NOTICES, 


“The author is logical and therefore clear. He also is master of a singularly 


attractive literary style. Few writers, whose books come under our eye, succeed in 
treating metaphysical and philosophical themes in a manner at once so forcible and so 
interesting. We speak strongly about this book, because we think it exceptionally 
valuable. It is just such a book as ought to,be in the hands of all intelligent men and 
women who have received an education sufficient to enable them to read intelligently 
about such subjects as are discussed herein, and the number of such persons is very 
much larger than some people think.” — Coxgregationalist. 


‘6 We have before had occasion to notice the force and elegance of this writer, and 
his new book shows scholarship even more advanced. * * * When we say, with 
some knowledge of how much is undertaken by the saying, that there is probably no book 
of moderate compass which combines in greater degree clearness of style with profundity 
of subject and of reasoning, we fulfil simple duty to an author whose success is all the 
more marked and gratifying from the multitude of kindred attempts with which we have 
been flooded from all sorts of pens.” —Preshyterian. 


“The book impresses us as clear, cogent and helpful, as vigorous in style as it is 
honest in purpose, and calculated to render valuable service in showing that religion and 
science are not antagonists but allies, and that both lead up toward the one God. We 
fancy that a good many readers of this volume will entertain toward the author a feeling 
of sincere personal gratitude.” —Boston Fournal. 


“On the whole, we do not know of a book which may better be commended to 
thoughtful persons whose minds have been unsettled by objections of modern thought. 
[t will be found a wholesome work for every minister in the land to read.” 

—Examiner and Chronicle. 


“It is a long time since we have met with an abler or fresher theological treatise 
than Old Faiths in New Light, by Newman Smyth, an author who in his work on 
“The Religious Feeling” has already shown ability as an expounder of Christian 
doctrine.” —/udependent. 
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Communism and Socialism 


IN THEIR HISTORY AND THEORY. 
A SKETCH 


By THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


One Volume, i2mo, $1.80. 





This book is the only comprehensive review of its subject, within 
small compass, yet exactly meeting the needs of the reader, that is acces- 
sible in English. The candor of the discussion is remarkable; the book is 
the argument of a perfectly fair reasoner, painting nothing in too dark 
colors, but taking his opponents at their best. It may be safely prophesied 
that beyond the large audience which will take up this thoroughly ex- 
cellent little volume for purposes of study, there will be a still wider one 
who will read it from pure interest in the history of communities and 
social experiments, from the Essenes and Therapeutz down to the Inter- 
national. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

“The calm, thoughtful, and logical view this volume takes of the sub- 
ject should recommend it to the attention of readers of every degree."'— 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

‘The work is an epitome of the whole history of the socialistic and 
communistic movement, and will prove a most valuable text-book to all 
who have not made themselves familiar with this great subject.”"—M. ¥. 
Commercial Advertiser. 

“ Altogether, this little book contains a completer view of the compli- 
cated forms of socialism than can be elsewhere found within similar com- 
pass, and may safely be taken as a guide by students and thinkers of all 
shades of opinion.""—. Y. Herald. 

‘The discussion of the history and theory of the various forms of 
communism and socialism contained in this volume is marked by the com- 

prehensive research, clearness of perception, sobriety of judgment, and 
fairness of statement characteristic of the author. . . . . No previous 
writer on the subject has exhibited so clear a perception of the vital points 
at issue, or has offered more sound and wholesome counsels in regard to 
their treatment."—. Y. Tribune. 
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Ghe Historp of Rome, 


fROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE PERIOD OF ITS DECLINE. 
By Dr, THEODOR MOMMSEN. 


Translated, with the author’s sanction and additions, by the Rev. W. P. Dickson, Regius 
Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of Glasgow, late Classical Examiner of 
the University of St. Andrews. With an introduction by Dr. LEonHARD ScumiTz, and 
-a copious Index of the whole four volumes, prepared especially for this edition. 


REPRINTED FROM THE REVISED LONDON EDITION. 
Four Volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top. Price per Set, $8.00. 
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Dr. MomMSEN has long been known and appreciated through his re- 
searches into the languages, laws, and institutions of Ancient Rome and 
Italy, as the most thoroughly versed scholar now living in these depart- - 
ments of historical investigation. To a wonderfully exact and exhaustive 
knowledge of these subjects, he unites great powers of generalization, a 
vigorous, spirited, and exceedingly graphic style and keen analytical pow- 
ers, which give this history a degree of interest and a permanent value 
possessed by no other record of the decline and fall of the Roman Com- 
monwealth. ‘Dr. Mommsen’s work,” as Dr. Schmitz remarks in the 
introduction, “ though the production of a man of most profound and ex- 
tensive learning and knowledge of the world, is not as much designed for 
the professional scholar as for intelligent readers of all classes who take 
an interest in the history of by-gone ages, and are inclined there to seek 
information that may guide them safely through the perplexing mazes of 
modern history.” 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“ A work of the very highest merit ; its learning is exact and profound ; its narrative full 
of genius and skill; its descriptions of men are admirably vivid. We wish to place on 
record our opinion that Dr. Mommsen’s is by far the best history of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Commonwealth.” — London Times. 

‘This is the best history of the Roman Republic, taking the work on the whole — the 
yathor’s complete mastery of his subject, the variety of his gifts and acquirements, his 
graphic power in the delineation of national and individual character, and the vivid interest 
which he inspiresin every portion of his book. He is without an equal in his own sphere.” 
— Bainburgh Review. | 
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bridge, Prof. of History in Owen’s College, Manchester. 
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“ Curtius’s History of Greece is similar in plan and purpose to Mommsen’s 
History of Rome, with which it deserves to rank in every respect as one of 
the great masterpieces of historical literature. Avoiding the minute de- 
tails which overburden other similar works, it groups together in a very 
picturesque manner all the important events in the history of this king- 
dom, which has exercised such a wonderful influence upon the world’s 
civilization. The narrative of Prof. Curtius’s work is flowing and ani- 
mated, and the generalizations, although bold, are philosophical and 
sound. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 

“ Professor Curtius’s eminent scholarship is a sufficient guarantee for the trustworthiness 
of his history, while the skill with which he groups his facts, and his effective mode of narrat- 
ing them, combine to render it no less readable than sound. Prof. Curtius everywhere 


maintains the true dignity and impartiality of history, and it is evident his sympathies are 
on the side of justice, humanity, and progress.” — London Atheneum. 


** We cannot express our opinion of Dr. Curtius’s book better than by saying that it may 
be fitly ranked with Theodor Mommsen’s great work.” — London Spectator. 


‘* As an introduction to the study of Grecian history, no previous work is comparable to 
the present for vivacity and picturesque beauty, while in sound learning and accuracy of 
statement it is not inferior to the elaborate productions which enrich the literature of the 
age.’ — NV. Y. Daily Tribune. 


“The History of Greece is treated by Dr. Curtius so broadly and freely in the spirit of 
the nineteenth century, that it becomes in his hands one of the worthiest and most instruct- 
ive branches of study for all who desire something more than a knowledge of isolated facts 
for their education. This translation ought to become a regular part of the accepted course 
of reading for young men at college, and for all who are in training for the free political 
life of our country.” — WV. Y. Evening Post. 
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PHE RELIGIONS 
ANCIENT EGYPT. 


By P. LE PAGE RENOUF. 


(The Hibbert Lectures for 1879.) 





One volume, 12mo0, - - - - - - - $1.80 


M. Le Page Renouf’s great reputation as an Egyptologist led to his 
selection to deliver the second course of the already celebrated Hibbert 
series. His lectures are the fit companions of Professor Muller’s, both in 
learning and in interest. The glimpses laboriously gained by the aid of 
long undeciphered hieroglyphics into one of the most mystical and profound 
of all the ancient beliefs, have always had a special fascination; and the 
time has now come when it is possible to join their results into a fairly 
complete picture. Done as this is by M. Renouf, with a certain French 
vividness and clearness, it has a very unusual, and, indeed, unique interest. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

‘‘The narrative is so well put together, the chain of reasoning and 
inference so obvious, and the illustration so apt, that the general reader 
can go through it with unabated interest."—Hart/ford Post. 

‘“‘No one can rise from reading this book, in which, by the way, the 
author is careful about drawing his conclusions, without having increased 
respect for the religion of ancient Egypt, and hardly less than admiration 
for its ethical system.""— The Churchman. 

“These lectures are invaluable to students of Egyptology, and as the 
religion of ancient Egypt stands alone and unconnected with other religions, 
except those which have been modified by it, itself being apparently original 
and underived, they should be highly interesting to all students of religious 
history. . . . It is impossible in a brief notice to convey an adequate 
idea of Professor Renouf’s admirable lectures."—V. Y. World. 

‘“‘The present work forms a remarkably intelligent and acutely critical 
contribution to the history of the origin and growth of religion, as illustrated 
by the religion of ancient Egypt. As a specialist, Professor Renouf is able 
to bring forth much information not ordinarily accessible to the general 
reader, and this he does in such a carefully digested form as to make the 
work entertaining and instructive in the highest degree." —Boston Courier. 
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